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THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1, PEACE. Engraved by L. Stocks, A.R.A., and J. Covser, from the Picture by Sir E. Lawnezen, R.A., in the Vernon Gallery, 
9. THE RUINED TEMPLE. Engraved by C. Cousex, from the Picture by R. Wison, R.A., in the Vernon Gallery. 
3. A BACCHANTE. Engraved by C. Hout, from the Picture by G. Romwer, in the Vernon Gallery. 
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_ Volumes One to Five of the New Sznres of the Art-JourNaL, comprising the Vernon Gallery, are now ready, and may 
be obtained, together or separately, at the price of One Guinea and a Half, bound in cloth, &c.; each Volume contains Thirty-six 
Engravings on Steel, and upwards of Six Hundred Engravings on Wood. " 

Tas Votvme ror 1853, Price 11. 11s. 6d., cloth gilt, is Now Issued. 


Tus Srxru Vouvwe, to be issued during the current year, will complete the entire series of the Verwow GatiEnr—the 


national collection of the works of British artists, the munificent gift of Mr. Vernon to the British people. Among those 
yet to appear are several of the most valuable and interesting of the Gallery ; for example :— ‘ 


“ WAR,” Laxpssen “THE VILLAGE SCHOOL,” by Wezsrer. 


»” by Mactisz. “THE GRAPE GATHERERS IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE,” by 
“THE re A PROPHESYING OVER JERUSALEM,” by Easttaxe. Uwins. 


“THE HALL AT COURTRAY,” by Hague. : 


With the Volume for 1854 will be also given, in association with those choice examples of the Vernon Gaxeny, Line 
Engravings of the following Works by leading Masters of the British and Foreign schools :— a 


“A SUMMER'S HOLIDAY,” after F. Goo A.R.A, “ m a A A. 
SRE Seon 3 eer ees 
“VAN DE VELDE STUDYING AFTER NATURE,” &c. &. 
Due i i i M4 ° ° . + 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION 
EXHIBITION.—1854. 


Ze? His gallery was opened 
ne to private view on 


Saturday, the 4th of 
February, with a col- 
lection of five hun- 
dred and seventy-two 
pictures, and fifteen 
sculptural produc- 
tions. Of the class 
of Art to which per- 
haps the mass of the rising school are, in 
a measure, compelled to confine themselves 
—that is to say small genre subjects, and 
all but photographic imitations of landscape 
nature—the exhibition presents remark- 
able examples. The simple fidelity of such 
works is at once recognised, and they are 
“sold ;” and if we be asked if these are not 
preferable to bad history or graceless 
poetry, what reply can be given? There 
are a few unexceptionable figure pictures, 
and they are but few. We see everywhere 
abundant evidences of travel ; yet little of 
the results of reading and thinking. But 
after all, a figure composition of any size is 
an enterprise involving expense, and de- 
manding months of labour, which, with the 
uncertainty of exhibition, determine many 
to take refuge in small pictures, for which 
there is always a demand. As usual, in 
this exhibition, some of the landscapes are 
of rare excellence, and display in a high 
degree the best qualities of which our school 
can boast. Considered as a whole, the 
exhibition of the present year may be de- 
scribed as an advance upon its more recent 
redecessors : yet it is by no means what 
it ought to be, and might be, under judicious 
and generous management. The fate of a 
contributor is generally a matter of chance ; 
the pictures are usually hung rather to suit 
spaces than with regard to merit: and 
artists of fame are seldom more certain than 
are the tyros, of what may be the conse- 
—- of an effort to obtain honour and 
istinction on these walls. The evil is 
certainly less apparent this year than it 
has been, but m6 yet lacks evidence of 
the abandonment of a system under the 
influence of which the British Institution 
has been so long a receptacle for “medio- 
crities.” * 

Still, as heretofore, the younger aspirants 
for renown here congregate—perhaps with 
more assured prospects of success than if 
they had to compete with Academic vete- 
rans: and among the present exhibitors 
there are some who will find themselves 
advantageously circumstanced in Art by the 
positions they are made to occupy. 

We have so often laboured to stir up the 
Directcrs of this Institution to efforts other 
than those which. consist -of periodical 
hangings, that we are reluctant to recur to a 
vain and uppalateable topic; but surely 





might be done by them to 
advance the cause, and extend the influence, 
of Art. If any happy occurrence were 
to place this establishment under the direct 
superintendence of His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, the British Institution might 
rival the Society of Arts in the energy and 
activity which might arise out of it. For 
many years the Society of Arts either 
slumbered or blundered, doing little or no 

d to any body or any thing; it was at 
ength aroused from its — by the 
auspicious occupancy of its chair, and now 
the only danger seems to be of its moving 
too fast and attempting too much. Let us 
hope that, in process of time, the observa- 
tion will apply also to the British Institu- 
tion, which the great spur of the age may 
awaken out of sleep. 

We repeat once more our belief that no 
Institution in the kingdom is capable of so 
much that is good, while there is, perhaps, 
none that really does so little for the cause 
it was established to foster and extend. 


No. 1. ‘ The Kingfisher’s Haunt,’ T. Cres- 
wick, R.A. The subject of this picture is 
of that class by which the artist made his 
reputation. It is a rocky stream, shaded 
by trees, painted with more of freshness than 
has characterised recent works ; yet falling 
short of those earlier productions in which 
nature, rather than the resource of Art, was 
the rule. 

No. 5. ‘Ophelia, W. E. Frost, A.R.A. 
A miniature head of infinite delicacy of 
treatment, insomuch even, that we might 
wish it had been the size of life, notwith- 
standing the difficulties presented by the 
subject. We need not say that we see her 
here after reason has been unseated ; for it 
is thus that Ophelia is most interesting to 
painters. “Alas, sweet lady!” 

No. 10. ‘ Viola and her Child,’ G. Hoxates. 
The subject is from Bulwer’s “ Zanoni,” 
realised so as to show a humble interior, in 
which is seen a mother watching her 
cradled child. The merit of the work 
consists in the extremely careful execution 
with which it is everywhere made out ; its 
defect is want of force. 

No. 11. ‘ Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice,’ 


manent 


< 


J. Hottayp. This is the street scene at | 


night, at the commencement of the third 
act of Byron’s play— 

Doge. Here are no human witnesses ; look there— 
What see you?” &c. 

Mr. Holland has the rare merit of being 
able to paint a dark picture without render- 
ing it heavy. This work is successful as to 
depth, yet light is very sparingly employed ; 
even that passage in which the statue rises 
against the moonlight has not the vulgarity 
of a forced contrast. 

No. 13. ‘ Afternoon,’ J. Srarx, the 
animals by A. J. Srarx. This is a large 
picture composed of a near sereen of trees 
shading a weedy pool to which a herd of 
cows have repaired to drink ; and on the 
left is a glimpse of sunny distance. Both 
departments, the cattle and the very 
are remarkable for their truth; in the 
latter, the trees especially show masterly 
feeling. 

No. 22. ‘The Coiners,’ J. Insxrrer. The 
composition shows four half-length life- 
sized figures, three men and a woman ; the 
last watching from the window, while the 
men are elite the metal and moulding 
the pieces. Nothing is forgotten that can 
give point to the narrative, but the execu- 
tion is not carried sufficiently far. 

No. 23. ‘The Balcony,’ F. Strong, A.R.A. 
The head and bust of a small female figure ; 
the features are painted with the utmost 
delicacy. 





No. 24. ‘L’Allegro,’ W. E. Frost, A.R.A. 
This appears to a miniature replica of 
the principal group in the picture in her 
Majesty’s collection ; we have never seen a 
more — production. 

No. 28. ‘Old Church and Houses at 
Lisle, France,’ L. J. Woop. A section of a 
street containing buildings of various cha- 
racter; it is rendered with extraordinary 
fidelity. 

No. 29. ‘Scheyeling Shore, Low Water, 
Pinks preparing for Sea” E, W. Cooxx, 
A.R.A. A similar picture was exhibited on 
these walls, we think, last year. The two 
vessels are lying on the sand, waiting for 
the tide; they are clumsy clinker-built 
craft, but sufficiently picturesque on canvas. 
Such an arrangement will always make an 
effective picture ; the hulls look as if they 
had been painted from a photograph. 

No. 37. ‘The Woods in Autumn,’ J. 
Mippteton. A small picture of masterly 

wer. 

No. 38. ‘Llyn Cwm Dulyn, North Wales,’ 
Srpvey R. Percy. One of those passages 
of lake and mountain scenery which this 
artist interprets with so many graces of 
expression. 

o. 44. ‘The Golden Age,’ L. W. Desances. 
The head of a child crowned with roses ; it 
is sweet in colour and otherwise careful, 
but we feel the absence of a “dark” in the 
picture. 

No. 46. ‘Children Feeding Swans,’ F. 
Goopa.L, A.R.A. This is a small section 
of the picture exhibited last year by this 
artist at the Royal Academy, and entitled 
an “ Episode of the Happier Days of Charles 
the First.” The figures here are limited 
to those of a lady, two children and a black 
servant. The lady in the large picture 
represented Queen Henrietta Maria and 
the children, Charles or James, and the 
princess who died at Carisbrook. The 
arrangement of colour is here different from 
the large picture, but it is equally sweet in 
character. 

No. 50. ‘The Harvest Home,’ J. Linwe.u. 
This artist is certainly very great in skies. 
In his successes as in his failures he stands 
alone. In the former none can equal him, 
and in the latter none coula be blind to 
such errors as those into which he some- 
times falls. This is a piece of ordinary 
English landscape, canopied by such a sky 
as very few artists could paint, being full of 
the most powerful colour, without impor- 
tuning the eye, faithful to nature in its 
variety of tint and form, and worked out 
without any evidence of trick. The lower 
part of the picture he has already done 
many times ; it would be in harmony but for 
the offensively purple hill by which the 
horizon is bounded. 

No. 58. ‘And Jesus was left alone, and 
the Woman standing in the midst,’ St. John, 
viii. 9, J. Sanr. e may assume this as 
the title, since there is none else. It is a 

icture of extraordinary power, but will not 
bs a favourite with the public. The pose 
and action of the figure do not describe an 
intelligible purpose ; the face is thrown into 
shade, and the more so as it is markedly 
preceded by the strongly lighted hands and 
arms. The character is dramatic not sacred. 
She might be one of the heroines of 
Euripides, or Sophocles, or Shakspeare, but 
she cannot be the woman whom the Phari- 
sees brought to the Saviour. 

No. 59. ‘Bamborough Castle, Northum- 
berland,’ J. Witsoy. This is a view of the 
castle from the sea on the south side. It is 
a light breezy picture, slight in manner. 

No. 63. ‘The Family of the Salmon,’ H. 
L. Rotrs. The members of this family are, 
the smelt, or smout as it is called in the 
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ri ached the sea ; 

weed ; the same having reacie : 
= the gilse, or fish of the first season, 
then the salmon. It is impossible to 


describe more truly the living lustre of the | Joy. 


ing of these fish. . 
a Ay Summer Evening in North 
Wales,’ T. Dansy. The material — - 
a piece of rough bottom, with the brin * 
a pool, whence the eye passes off toa range 
of mountains which close the distance. The 
picture is harmonious, and the mellow tone 8 
distinctly bespeak the period of the dav, 

No. 73. ‘The Arrest of Cardinal Wolsey 
for High Treason,’ Sir G. Haren, M.A.S.L. 
This work purports to describe the arrest 
of Wolsey by the Earl of Northumberland 
at Cawood Castle in 1530. The subject is 
derived from Stow’s aunala, and accord- 
ing to the text, the Earl lays his hand 
on the arm of Wolsey and declares his 
arrest. The first impression in considering 
this work is its deficiency of force, the next 
its want of dignity. The portraiture of 
Cromwell is perhaps a resemblance, but 
the expression is rather superficial than 
deep. Everything is brought forward by 
minute manipulation, and the spectator is 
scandalized that nothing is left to his imagi- 
nation. The Earl wears a demi suit of 
richly inlaid plate armour. We know not 
the Earl of Northumberland’s particular 
equipment, but we think it is too early for 
the demi suit. 

No, 79. ‘A Sunny Afternoon, Late in 
Autumn,’ C. Beanwiite. It were scarcely 
just to say of this work that it is mannered, 
when manner, especially in landscape, 
seems to be inevitable. It isa large picture, 
mellow in its general hues, but cold in its 
association, A pool of water occupies the 
left of the near composition, and on the 
right rises a mill with leafless trees, beyond 
which the view opens into the country. 
In a representation of water, if we are 
impressed rather with colour than depth 
aud fluidity, there is something wrong. 
This is the feeling here, the water is a close 
imitation of the sky but without its quality ; 
that is, the sky has air, but the water is 
lustreless and without fluidity, and in the 
reflection 5 there seems to be something un- 
true. The picture is otherwise most skilful ; 
the sentiment of tranquillity is deeply felt. 
No. 85. ‘Laban,’ H. W. Pickerseitt, R.A. 
This is a half-length life-sized figure ; the 
he al wa highly successful study. 

No, 89, ‘A Scene in the ‘Lagunes of 
Venice, W . Liytoy. With the exception | 
of the legitimate license in colour, this 
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charming in colour, but the hands of the 
mother are unnecessarily heavy. 


No. 113. ‘Fair Maids of Kent, T. M. 


An agreeable agroupment of two 


| girls, one crowned with hop-flowers ; the 


seems to be a view of which the truth has | 


not been injured by exigencies of treatment 
On the right is seen a picturesque group of 
buildings, beyond which the eye is carried 
into distance. The whole is brought 
together with good feeling, but there ‘ 
want of finish for which nothing else 
pensates. The sky and the w u 
the least satisfactory passages: the latte 
is a fallacy inexecution, — - mee 
No. 97. ‘ After Service, 
A country girl coming from church, being 
yet under the porch ; the figure is char: ; 
teristic and very firmly painted, Sees 
No. 99. § Rocking the Cradle’ W. s P 
HENDERSON, This is an interior 80 abund: t 
in laborious finish, as to cause regret tha 
it has been made out with so little bre: ath 
Phe eve is distracted by a wide distributi “ 
of lights, altogether destructive of re “ 
otherwise the picture seems ne 
faithful transcript of a humble interic 
No. 101, ‘Mia Carissima,’ C. Broc = 
half-length small study of an Italian nv, 
woman addressing her child, which - 
in her arms, The head of the chil 
study of much merit, and the wh 


is a 


coul- 


A 


= ole is 
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, , 7 
F. Unpernutt. | 


; | centre of the pict 
to be a most | Mie Eni 


asant | to the 
holds | tance 
1 is a | that 


_ enhance the effect of the composition. 
ater are perhaps | 


| of aspect: the third is a foal, which is 


faces are characterised by much sweetness. 

No. 114. ‘On the Scheldt at Antwerp, 
A. Montacue. ‘This is a section of the 
quay-side looking down the river, and com- 
prehending a near group of buildings : it is 


distinguished by much sweetness of colour, | 
and worked out in a manner perhaps | 


fascinating from its freedom, and hence ex- 
tremely dangerous. P 

No. 115. ‘A Rustic Figure,’ C. STEEDMAN. 
That of a man at a cottage-door : the figure 


possesses some of the best qualities of a | 


not liquid ; the boats are, perha 
to the water, and the “ datks A in the pita 
do not seem to be sufficiently decided, ey 
No. 148. ‘The Youthful Artist,’ J. Sayr 
The subject is a child drawing in a book 
which is open before him. The head is one 
of those charming studies, in the treatment 
of which we think this artist stands alone 
The light has been so managed that a shade 
falls on the book, and this shade is of the 
utmost value to the effect, but, after all, the 
charm of the picture is its simplicity, Ip 
Art, nothing is more easy than eccentricity 
nothing more difficult than simplicity ; the 
realisation of the latter is always a certain 
| triumph. 
No. 149. ‘ Evening on the Thames,’ W, A. 





past period, with others the most estimable | Knetu. The scene is some one of the broad 


of the present time. 


| reaches down the river, presided over by a 


No. 119. ‘Scene at the Entrance of Dover | sky beautiful in effect and colour, but the 


Harbour — Stormy Weather,’ 

Fietpixc. A small picture, deficient per- 
haps in the power which this artist usually | 
displays in this class of subject. 

No 122. ‘ Venice,’ W. Cattow. A small | 
picture presenting a view along the quays, 
so as to comprehend the palace of the Doge, | 
a part of the library, and in the distance, | 
the Dogana. We may say that this is the | 
best picture we have ever seen exhibited 
under this name. In painting Venice, it is 
difficult to forget Canaletti; the artist has | 
not forgotten him; hence the spectator | 
is reminded of him. 

No. 123. ‘A Highland Interior, A. | 
Coorer, R.A. This composition derives life 
from a grey pony, a goat, and the figure of 
a girl seated: the animals are extremely 
well drawn; but we submit that the | 
example of human kind injures the picture. 
No. 124. ‘The Entombment with the | 
Marys,’ (2) “ Foxes have holes and birds of | 
the air have nests; but the son of man | 
hath not where to lay his head.”—St. Luke | 
chap. ix. ver. 58. (3) ‘The Agony in the | 
Garden, J. Woop. These three small pic- 
tures are inone frame ; the ‘Eutombment’ | 
as the principal, the others as wings. The | 
largest is a most judicious arrangement of | 
culour ; it reminds the spectator of some of 
the most eminent of the colourists of old. | 

No. 128. ‘Black Game, R. H. Roz. A | 
brace of living birds in a piece of winiry 
mountainous scenery: the birds present a | 
successful study, but they are perhaps too | 
definitely relieved from the objects imme- 
diately surrounding them. 

No. 129. ‘ Melancthon,’ A. Jonnston. A 
version of this subject was exhibited by the | 
artist at the Royal Academy last season. 
This is a replica, but with some difference of 
treatment. The picture in the Academy 
impressed us most favourably; but if 
memory serve sufliciently to compare the 
two, we think the changes presented here 


No. 137. ‘Lytham Common,’ R. ANSDELL. 
We fall here into the society of a couple of 
sheep and three donkies. Of the latter | 
group two are seniors, of singular gravity 


stretched at length on the sand, in Opposi- 
tion to which its dark coat tells in strong 
relief. The whole is simple and beautiful : 
| certainly one of the best donkey-subjects 
_we have ever seen. The arrangement 
however, would, we think, been preferable, 
had this group been less directly in the 


: No. 138. ‘The Entrance to Dover Har- 
bour,’ J. Witsoy, Jun. The point of view 
18 a little to the right, outside the entrance 

harbour, comprehending in the dis- 
the castle and the line of houses under 
part of the cliff. The inward rolling 


of the sea is effectively described, but it is 





Cop.ey | water is little in accordance with it, being 


hard, opaque, and ridgy. 

No. 150. ‘Study of Fruit, 8. B. Crarge. 
A small composition of a coupbe of peaches 
and some grapes, painted with exquisite 
feeling. 

No. 153. ‘The Rocky Path of a Mountain 
Burn, H. Jutsum. This is a passage of 
wild Highland scenery, which rises by well 
managed degrees from a rough heathery 
foreground to the mountains that close 
the distance. We cannot praise too highly 
the description here given ofa rough heathy 
foreground ; we have never seen a piece of 
similar material so felicitously worked out. 
The bits of rock, the fall of the water, and, 
above all, the atmospheric tints of the dis- 
tant mountain side, constitute a fiction of 
transcendant beauty. 

No. 154. ‘ Ventnor,’ E. C. Wittiams. The 
subject is a section of the cliff and beach, 
and is, we think, the best production that 
has ever been exhibited under this name. 

No. 156. ‘St. John’s Tower, entrance to 
Dartmouth Harbour,’ J. Moerorp. There 
is here an agreeable sentiment in the dis- 
position of the light, which gives much in- 
terest to an ordinary subject. 

No. 157. ‘The Favoured Knight,’ H. W. 
PickerseiLL, R.A. This is a life-sized por. 
trait of a gentleman in plate armour ; the 
head is well painted, as is the equipment; 
but the style of feature does not sort well 
with the panoply. 

No. 158. ‘The Interrupted Meal,’ R. 
AnspELL. A large composition, wherein 
is presented an eagle, which, having been 
preying upon a sheep, is disturbed by the 
presence of a dog. The incident is pointedly 
rendered, but in the place of such close 
portraiture a treatment of a more elevated 
character had perhaps been more suitable 
to the subject and its circumstance. 

No. 165. ‘The Refuge,’ J. Livwett. The 
sky of this work presents a thunderstorm, 
described with all the effective power of 
which the artist is master, and so true that 
the spectator feels wet through as soon as 
he sees it. The material is of the com- 
monest kind ; this is immaterial, but there 
is a green tree near the centre utterly fatal 
to the effect. 

No. 166, ‘Cat and Kittens,’ F. W. Ker. 
Cats are not thought worthy of being well 
ie but here they receive ample justice. 

e have never seen so meritorious a “cat 
picture. : 

No. 169. ‘ The Bournous,’ J. Lysxirr. This 
is a half-length life-size figure, that of a 
lady wearing a black mantle. It is an 1m- 
personation extremely graceful, in fact, of 
the class of subject in which the artist 
excels ; it were however much to be wish 
it had been a little more finished. 

No. 174. ‘The Monte Monterone and 
the Borromean Islands,’ G. E. Herine. The 
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contrast produced here between the simple 
tranquillity of the lower section of the 
picture, and the grandeur of the upper part 
is very impressive. The view comprehends 
Isola Bella, the Isola dei Piscatori, the 
Isola Madre, and other points of interest ; 
and in the treatment of the mountain there 
is a vein of poetry worthy of the subject. 

No. 177. ‘A Medical Consultation—Doc- 
tors differ: a Sketch,’ J. M. Joy. This is 
a sketch for a picture exhibited last season 
at the Academy ; it is a pungent satire. 

No. 179. ‘A Wild Nook, painted from 
Nature, A. Grisert. This picture exem- 
plifies the difficulty of giving depth and 
mass to foliage. The ground section is a 
most careful study. 

No. 180. ‘Fruit,’ G. Lance. Much the 
most brilliant of the recent minor agroup- 
ments by this artist. 


MIDDLE ROOM. 
No. 188. ‘The Wooden Walls of England,’ 


H. Dawson. The time here is evening, and 
the scene a roadstead, in which as a princi- 
pal, a line of battle ship, which seems to be 
saluting, is about to come to an anchor. 
The power of the picture is in the sky: the 
sun has sunk behind a cloud, but the light 
is diffused through the entire upper section 
of the picture with a truth which could find 
few imitations. 

No. 189. ‘* * *” H. W. Paitiirs. A 
study, it may be presumed, of a Venetian 
girl; it is firmly painted, unaffected in 
character, and rich in colour. 

No. 197. ‘Fishing Boats taking in pro- 
visions off the Coast of Yorkshire,’ G. 
CnamBers. A small round picture, original 
in feeling, and of great sweetness of colour. 

No. 198. ‘ Near the Church Pool, Bettws- 
y-Coed.’ The materials of this view are 
highly picturesque, and they have received 
justice at the hands of the artist. No. 24. 
‘A Welsh Valley,’ by the same, is an equally 
meritorious production. 

No. 199. ‘Child and Kitten” E. J. 
Coppetr. The head of the child is a 
charming study ; it is painted in shade, but 
warm and clear. 

No. 213. ‘Contemplation,’ R. Rotuwet. 
The subject is a group of a mother and 
child, the contemplation being, as may well 
be understood, on the part of the former. 
The flesh tints throughout are of a high 
degree of brilliancy, and the head of the 
child is a most successful essay. 

No. 214. ‘ Angera—Lago Maggiore,’ G. 
E. Herine. This isa large picture presenting 
one of the most striking views on the lake, 
from the shores of which the eye is led up- 
ward to the monastery, which, crowning the 
opposite mountain, rises into the full light 
of the declining sun. The water is perfectly 
smooth ; its depth and lustre are repre- 
sented with much transparency. 

No, 219. ‘ Autumn,’ H. O’New. A small 
half-length figure of an Italian peasant 
woman, carrying fruit; the features are 
most agreeably made out and very life-like. 

No, 227. ‘Glen Sheraig—Isle of Arran,’ 
J. Mippietoy. A most effective combina- 
tion of a rocky stream, trees, standing corn, 
and the wild mountain side, but the charm 
of the picture resides in the nearest part of 
the work, where the brook flows over its 
pebbly bed; the whole of the nearer 
passage is most felicitously described 

No. 230. ‘ Beach Scene,’ E.R. Suirn. A 
small picture, daring in the treatment of its 
simple material, and therefore the more 
commendable. 

No, 231. ‘Joan of Are on the Eve of 


her Execution, Rf: Hour. Acsmall studyon the san, whic 


of a female head and bust, firm, round, and 
effectively lighted. 





No. 232. ‘View from the Ponte Sisto on 
the Tiber—Rome,’ the late W. Otiver. 
This is an extremely difficult subject to deal 
with; but it is here treated in such a 
manner as to constitute one of the best 
works the artist ever produced. 

No. 233. ‘The Highland Piper,’ R. Buck- 
NER. The portrait apparently of a child 
wearing the Highland costume, and seated 
on the ground. The interest of the picture 
is, of course, centred in the head, which is 
altogether so successful as to transcend all 
that has hitherto been exhibited under this 
name. 

No. 240. ‘Autumn in the Highlands— 
Gathering in the Flocks, Henry Jursum. 
The subject is a piece of heath and moun- 
tain scenery, with a variety of appropriate 
features, all of which are brought forward 
with a fine feeling for colour and singular 
mastery in execution. 

No. 241. ‘Crab-Catchers,’ W. Hems.ey. 
A group of children in, a cottage playing 
with some small crabs? which they have 
brought from the sea-shore. The picture is 
ree in youthful character and minute 

nish. 

No. 242. ‘A Sand Pit, from Nature,’ W. 
H. Hartnes. A sandbank backed by a 
screen of trees ; very forcible, amply justi- 
fying the note affixed to the title. 

No. 246. ‘Kilchurn Castle, Loch Awe, 
N.B.” Mrs. G. E. Herne. A small picture, 
of much sweetness in colour and effect. 

No. 247. ‘The Radish Boy,’ G. Sarru. 
He is seated, tying his radishes into bunches. 
A small production of exquisite quality in 
colour and manipulation. 

No. 248. ‘Buckhurst Park,’ J. Srark. 
Trees, principally beeches, brought forward 
by darker masses running into the picture. 
The form and character by which these 
trees are respectively distinguished, show 
an extensive acquaintance with sylvan 
nature. The foliage is fresher than the 
artist usually paints it. 

No. 250. ‘Viscount Dundee addressing 


the Highlanders before the Battle of Killie- 


crankie, T. Jones Barker. This subject, 
according toa quotation subjoined, is derived 
from the “Scottish Cavaliers” by Professor 
Aytoun. The composition is full of pic- 
turesque agroupments, and Viscount 
Dundee is the prominent figure on a black 
horse. It is everywhere distinguished by 
animated expression, but we submit that 
the life of the scene is enfeebled by being 
too much mixed up with the landscape. 

No. 253. ‘The Lady Rowena,’ J. HAYTER. 
A small figure, very graceful in movement. 

No. 257. ‘ View looking down Wharfdale 
to Bolton Abbey in the Distance—York- 
shire” Coptey Fretpixe. It would be 
difficult to say how many times this view 
has been painted. The far retiring distance 
is sunny and full of atmosphere ; in order 
to force which, portions of the foreground, 
according to a favourite arrangement of the 
artist, are in shade. ; 

263. ‘A Thing of Beauty is a Joy for 
Life, R. Rornwett. The subject is from 
Moore’s “ Irish Melodies,”— 


“ Rich and rare were the gems she wore,” &c. 


The figure is of the size of life, and she 
bears, according to the text, the ring and 
the wand. The head is distinguished by 
all the fine quality which this artist com- 
municates to his studies; but it must be 
observed that the eyes are too large. | 

No. 266. ‘Mounts Bay—Cornwall,’ 8. P. 
Jackson. In addition to the proposed sub- 
ject, we find here, as a principal, a schooner 
h comes forward with 
ble substance and reality. The compo- 


] 
rition full of apparently inconsiderable, 


sition is 
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but, in fact, valuable incident, and the 
— ne is beautiful, with the 
exception of that of the which we thin 

too green to be true. = ? 

No. ie Pip Love-Letter,’ H. D. Fris- 
TON. A small composition with two fi 
_— in — feeling of a French chemi: 

1e want of effect is so a nt that it 
looks unfinished. ag 4: 

No, 276. ‘A Peep at the Carnival, W. 
Gate. A girl represented as looking from 
a window. We cannot praise too hi hly 
this little picture ; it is exquisite in co our, 
and beautiful in that tenderness of skin- 
surface known to the Italians as morbideza. 

No. 280. ‘The Sampler,” F. D. Harpy. 
A humble interior, in which a girl is seen 
occupied according to the title. It has 
merit, but the figure wants support: it is 
“ cut out.” 

No, 281. ‘The Rehearsal of the Village 
Choir,’ F. Unpernint. This work is firm 
and solid in execution, and otherwise well- 
intentioned; but the extremities of the 
figures must not be examined too minutely. 

No. 285. ‘ Peace and Quiet,’ F. W. Keyt. 
The title describes the tranquil enjoyment 
of a group of cows dozing in a meadow. 
The animals are carefully drawn, but the 
hair-textures are not so faithfully described 
as those in other works of the painter. 
The remoter parts of the landscape are as 
intensely green as the immediate herbage. 

No. 286, ‘The Avenue, Guy’s Cliff, War- 
wickshire,’ J. D. WinaFirLp. The compo- 
sition shows a pic-nic party in the shade 
beneath the trees. This artist is learned 
in the costume of the two last centuries. 
It is the best production of its class he 
has recently painted. 

No. 298. ‘The Death of King James IIT.,’ 
ALEXANDER Fraser. The King in his 
flight from the battle of Sanchie-Burn is 
severely injured by a fall from his horse. 
Having been borne to Beaton mill, he was 
treacherously murdered by a man in the 
guise ofapriest. Thereare knowledge and 
power in the work, but it is very slight in 
execution. 

No. 306. ‘Scene from Moliére’s “Tar- 
tuffe,”’ W. M. Eater. This is the well- 
known scene in which Tartuffe is scandalised 
at the uncovered neck of Dorina ; he gives 
her his handkerchief as saying, 


** Couvrez-moi ce sein que je ne saurais voir.” 


The persone and their costumes, if our 
memory serve us, are much like both as 
they were seen at the French plays last 
season. The action is expressive, but the 
head of Tartuffe is too large. 

No. 308. ‘Othello, Act 5, Se. 2,’ H. C. 
Setovus. This is the scene in which Othello 
contemplates Desdemona while sleeping as 
about to stab her, 

«It is the cause.—Yet I’ll not shed her blood ; 

Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow,” &c. 
This work is the most powerful essay in 
colour we have of late seen ; the conception, 
costume, and expressed purpose of Othello 
are worthy of all praise; in colour and 
forcible relief it will be rarely equalled. 

No. 314. ‘An Incident as, related in the 
“Life of Joseph Grimaldi,” edited by Boz,’ 
G. Crurksnank. An incident from such a 
source should have been described ; as it is, 
we only see a mirthful ee in a barber's 
shop, and hear their laughter without 
knowing the joke. 

No. 316. ‘Marking the Covey, Harry 
Hau. This is a gamekeeper’s party with 
pony, dogs, &ec., all painted with much 
characteristic truth and firmness. 

No, 325. ‘A Raid on the Scottish Border 
—The Rendezvous—The Return— The 
Rescue,’ J. W. Giass. These three pictures 
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LPC | 
° e; that of which ‘The 
oom SS the subject, contains | 
numerous figures judiciously diaposed, = 
though scarcely realising the men of the 
« debateable land ” - nevertheless charac- | 
isti ived, Ad 
wn aah “The Fall of the Sallenches in | 
the Valais, G. STANFIELD. The dispositions 
and execution of this picture at once show 
firmness and originality. The whole of the 
nearer section, a rugged site of stones and 
rocks is in deep shade ; in the centre, at a 
little distance, 1s a chalet, and the remainder 
affords a view of the wild mountamous 
scenery of the region. 

No. 340. ‘Cannes 
Isle St. Marguerite, South 
Haney J. Jounsox. This picture 
light and colour; the treatment of the dis- 
tances, that is, the partial veiling of the more 
remote passages, is of infinite value in giving 
a poetic feeling to those parts. | 

No. 348 ‘The Bloodhound,” Atex. Mc 
Inxes. The worthy slave-holder in “ Uncle | 
Tom's Cabin” is called in here to describe 
the bloodhound as having been “raised to 
track niggers ;” but the dog and his associa- 
tions bespeak the tastes of a proprietor more 
refined than Uncle Tom’s master. 

No. 356. ‘At Home, A. J. Srark. A 
family of rabbits feeding near a brake ; the 
animals and objects seem to have been 
carefally imitated from nature. 


| 
| 


looking towards the 
of France,’ 
is full of | 


SOUTH ROOM. | 


No. 365. ‘African Coast near Tangiers, | 
in the distance Djebel Moussa (Apes | 
‘Hill)’ W. Mexsy. This is a production of | 
a high degree of merit; it is bright and | 
harmonions in colour, skilfully manipulated, | 
and well managed as to effect. African coast | 
scenery is new in our exhibitions ; this is a | 
most satisfactory example. 


No. 366. ‘The Pet, F. Unvernitt. This 


| cottage window ; both figures are admirably 


| objects, which are out of place in the upper 
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No. 393. ‘Granny's Pet, W. HEMSLEY. 
An old woman and her grandchild at a 


finished, and the light is broken upon them 
‘n a manner which relieves the figures most 

ly. 
ang ‘The Rose-bud, A. H. Cor- 
poutp. A study of a child, made in a 
manner so simple and forcible as to remind 
the spectator even of a certain Diego 
Velasquez, but he must not look below the 
head ; never was there an apology 80 insuf- 
ficient for hands and arms. 

No. 404. ‘The Grandfather, a cottage 
interior, R. Branparp. A small picture 
full of material, rendered with photographic 
nicety, but deficient in breadth—that is, 
the eye is attracted upwards by light 


part of the picture. . 

No. 405. * * , FranK WYBirb. 
The subject is a girl reading ; she wears the 
costume of the last century, and with the 
whole of the accessorial components 1s 
painted with extraordinary delicacy. 

No. 419. ‘ Now Catch it Dear,’ C. Brocky. 
A mother and child, the former throwing 
up flowers for the latter to catch. The 
skin surfaces show as usual warm and 
agreeable colour, but the hands are in- 
elegant. 

No, 422. ‘Landscape, J. D. Kine. A 
very small picture of broad and brilliant 
daylight effect. 

No. 424. ‘A Brook through the Wood, 
painted on the spot,’ H. J. BoppineTon. 
The variety and successful definition of 
material in this composition verify the note 
added to the title. The foliage is painted 
up to the freshness of nature, but the whole 
is so successfully harmonised that it is not 
at all crude. 

No. 429. ‘Sunset, Greenwich,’ J. Danpy. 
The spectator is placed near the centre of 


* 


presents an effective agroupment of two | the river a little below Greenwich, looking 
rustic figures—father and mother—and a | UP the river. The sun is veiled by a cloud, 
third, their child, which they lift up between | but the water is gilded by reflection from 
them. The composition is well managed, | the sky ; the impression with respect to the 
and freely painted, but we think the relief | Water will perhaps be that the colour is too 


af the group would have been in better | 
feeling if the sky were more tender in 
colour. 

No. 374. ‘View in Norfolk,’ Miss E. | 
CowetL, The material of this small com- | 
position is principally a cottage with trees. | 
[tis worked out with much knowledye of | 
effect. ' 

No. 380. ‘On the River Cray, looking 
towards Orpington, Kent, W.S. Rosz. A | 
small picture presenting subject matter of | 
every-day character; but the whole is | 
brought together with so much taste and 
discrimination that it is to be regretted 
the picture is not very much larger. | 

No. 386. ‘Juliet’ N. J. Crowney, RH A. | 
A head and bust of the size of life the is 


leaning on the balcony 
Romeo— ; 


; she is 
» 48 apostrophised by | 


See how she leans her cho k upon her hand,” &e 
: . , ° 


the features are agreeable, | 
appears large, ; 

No. 387. ‘Ariel’ J, G. 
passage illustrated is 


mut the hand 


Nasu. The 


“On the bat's back I do fly 


After summer, merrily,” &« | 


hat, the ain J: Arie] stands erect on the | 
heen more rs perhaps too clear ; there had | 
if the beet of the true spirit of the verse | 

<4 - kground were less perspicuous 

0, O35. * ’ ‘ 5. 
te well Mansa LAaNvsEEr. The fivure 
i} forward ; d, It comes substantially 
of the drawing 
mined, 7 


but the hicetie 
ii : 
| must not be too closely exa 


——— 


| without a sign of life. The natural truth 
| of the movement of the water is at once 


| grandeur, which the ] 
| ordinary style cannot 


| sized hea 


| country girl carr 


| Coke Suyru. The 


much diffused. 

No. 439. ‘Scene from the Bride of Lam- 
mermuir, Miss J. M‘Leop. This is the 
scene in which the question “Is that your 
handwriting, Madam?” is addressed to 
Lucy Ashton. The picture presents, of 
course, a numerous array of figures, some 
of which are not unsuccessful. 

No. 440. ‘Anna di Montenegro,’ L. W. 
Desances. A life-sized head, of much 
elegance of treatment and masterly exe- 
cution. 

No. 447. ‘Deal Beach,’ J. Hottanp. In 
rany respects this a very remarkable pro- 
duction, and in nothing more so than in its 
perfect independence of feeling and pro- 
nounced dissent from prevalent manner. 
It shows simply a wave of vast volume 
rolling in upon a shore, which is a solitude 


felt; and this, with a storm cloud hanging 
over the sea, and a section of a rainbow 
treated as they are, expresses a sentiment of 
ess aspiring terms of 
} reach. 

No, 458. ‘ Lisette,’ J. E. Cotuiys. A life- 
l, that of a lady very like por- 

it is well drawn and coloured. 
- ‘A Fern Gatherer,’ J. H. 8. 
A full length figure, that of a 
country gi ying ferns under her arm ; 
it is effect ive and well executed throughout. 
No. 471. ‘The Eastern Story Teller, 
characters here resemble 


traiture ; 
No. 460 
Many. 


the realities of Ori 





ental life ; the story-teller 


himself, a meacr ied chi 
nself, a meagre, sun-dried child of Islam, | 


nh rT 


seems to have been studied from a veritable 
example. The subject is at once intelligible,. 

No. 489. ‘Peggy and Jenny,’ Atex, 
Jounston. The subject is derived from the 
“Gentle Shepherd,” 


“* See yon two elms that grow up side by side, 
Suppose them some year syne legroom and bride,” &c, 


| The figures are circumstanced in an open 


landscape of broad daylight effect, touched 
with grace and freedom, and so judicious} 
coloured as to constitute a work, with 
respect to light, the broadest, and as re 
colour the most brilliant, that the artist 
has ever produced. 

No. 490. ‘An Irish Interior,’ D. W. Dzanz, 
A small picture, apparently faithfully 
rendered from the reality. 

No. 495. ‘A Sleeping Boy,’ Miss E. 
Hunter. This is rather sculpturesque than 
pictorial in treatment ; the figure is well 
drawn, and the composition brought for- 
ward with creditable firmness of manner. 

No. 499. ‘A View of the Port of Oran in 
Algeria,’ W. Wrup. This is a large picture, 
highly successful in the treatment of the 
sunny effect which it proposes. The view 
shows the mouth of a small river crowded 
with a variety of craft of various rig and 
ship-shape. The subject is perhaps not 
very interesting for a picture so large, but 
the merit of the work is unquestionable. 

No. 508. ‘ English Peasant-Girl,’ W. Bow- 
yess, A half-length figure carrying a basket ; 
it is happy in expression of rustic simplicity. 

No. 509. ‘Sancho Panza informing his 
Wife of his coming Dignity, and of his in- 
tention to make his Daughter a Countess, 
J.Gipert. This artist seems to keep a 
Sancho of his own, as each picture in which 
Sancho figures is a recognisable identity. 
To this however there can be no objection, 
if on each occasion of our meeting Sancho 
he is introduced in one of his best phases, 
as he is now presented. His expression is 
beyond the letter of the text—it is not 
grandiose, but really regal, nothing but the 
purple is wanting. Teresa is here more than 
usually redolent of garlic. 

No. 510. ‘ Cottage Child, J. P. Drew. A 
small figure of merit as to execution, but 
wanting warmth in colour. 

No. 515. ‘ West Loch Tarbert, Loch Fine,’ 
J. Dansy. An effect frequently painted by 
this artist—that of sunshine faced by the 
opposition of a dark mass—it is a glowing 
picture. 

No. 523. ‘Old Pier, Bridlington Quay, 
Yorkshire, W. Oakes. This is a composi- 
tion of a variety of material which, when 
well disposed, as it is here, tells effectively 
on canvas. The feeling of the work is like 
that of the French school—that section of it 
to which Bonnington gave a tone. 

No. 524. ‘The Rape of the Lock,’ VERNON 
Hvucues. The passage selected is that de- 
scribing the actual excision of the lock. 
There are four figures, painted as to cos- 
tume with the most careful elaboration, but 
the flesh-tints want clearness. The uphol- 
stery and accessories of the picture are 
described with marvellous nicety. 

No. 538. ‘ The Clyde ; Dumbarton in the 
distance, C. R. Srantxey. The subject pre- 
sents a combination of great beauty—the 
immediate foreground, being broken and 
studded with trees, tells most effectively in 
opposition to the airy distance. The whole 
is rendered in a satisfactory manner. 

No. 539. ‘Porto Ferraja, Elba,’ T. 8. 
Rosiys. The materials here compose e- 
ably, but there is a deficiency of breadt! 

No, 542. ‘Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria taking the Coronation Oath 
at the High Altar, Westminster Abbey, June 


| 28th, 1838, Sir G. Hayrer, M.A.S.L. Her 
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Majesty is standing, her right hand resting 
on the bible. The expression of the Quee 
as she looks upward, is most earnest an 
devotional. Only one other figure is seen— 
the Archbishop of Canterbury—but he is 
not brought forward. The circumstances of 


the composition are, we me, accurate. 
554. ‘Sunset on the Exe,’ W. WitL1ams. 
A small picture of warm and brilliant effect. 


No. 555. ‘ Vicissitudes of Science—First 
Subject—Sir Isaac Newton explaining to 
the Lord Treasurer Halifax his Theory of 
Colour,’ E. Hortzy. The subject is found 
in Sir David Brewster’s Life of Newton. 
The persone introduced are the philosopher, 
his niece, and Halifax ; and from the judi- 
ciously descriptive arrangement the subject 
of their conversation is obvious. The figures 
are most carefully painted : Newton and his 
niece are portraits from authentic sources. 

No. 563. ‘ The Ballad,’ E. J. Copserr. Two 
country girls, who have been collecting wood, 
are resting on a weedy knoll, the one read- 
ing “the ballad.” There is much sweetness 
in the figures, and the foreground is 
described with masterly skill. 

No. 564. ‘The Game Bag,’ R. AnspELL. 
A group consisting of pheasant, partridge, 
wontialh. and snipe, made out with the 
utmost truth as to the plumage and cha- 
racter of the birds. 

No. 570. ‘ Val dos Sierras in the Estrella, 
Portugal, J. D. Kine. The subject is ex- 
tremely picturesque, and is doubtless a very 
accurate representation of the locality. 

No. 572.* * -*, * J.-M. Carrick. 


** They loved in life— 
In death were not divided.” 


This is a picture—two birds, which, as well 
as they can be seen, appear to have been 


elaborated into surprising minuteness of 


finish. 

The Sculpture presents little that is re- 
markable. No. 573, entitled ‘ Sisterly A ffec- 
tion and Protection,’ by Patric Park, is a 
group of two small figures, evidently por- 
traits of children, distinguished by much 
graceful simplicity. No. 587. ‘A Youth’s 
Head, in marble,’ by J. H. Four, A.R.A.,, is 
as meritorious as the head of his ‘ Youth 
at a Fountain.’ There are also works by 
H. Weekes, A.R.A., Carleton M‘Carthy ; 
animals by Hachnel, a foreign artist, and 
others ; with models and casts in plaster, 
showing that seulptors do not work for this 
exhibition, although at times we find here 


valuable examples of this department of 


Art. 

In closing our review of this Exhibition 
—as usual the first of “the season”—we 
may express our sanguine hopes concern- 
ing the prospects of British Art, during the 
coming year. If Providence mercifully 
averts a war, there can be no doubt that a 
very large amount of prosperity awaits the 
efforts of the British artist. A love ‘and 
appreciation of Art are spreading widely : 
that ignorant “longing” for ancient masters 
which distinguished “ connoisseurs ” of the 


past, has been displaced by a better com- 


prehension and a wiser estimate of the 
present ; and wealth, which has been removed 
from its old channels, running now-a-days 
from foundries and factories, finds its way 
into the ateliers of living men, to foster, to 
encourage, and to reward. For all artists 
who think and work, there is ready an 
ample recompense. 
ut “thinking” and “working” there 
must be,in order that Art may have its 
proper influence—its beneficent operation 
on the minds of those who seek it, either as 
a source of gratification oF of edit¢ation: 
We should rejoice to see some of the 
spirit which marks the age infused into the 


_— 


Directorship of the British Institution : the 
true “patrons” of Art of the existing 
epoch are not those by whom it was 
ised half-a-century ago. Among the 
new men” there are many whose names 
would do honour tothe Society 
— and we hope ‘soon to find” them 
ere. 


— 


SCHOOLS OF DESIGN.* 





THERE is now open at: Gore House, 4 
with gratuitous admission, an Sahibition ef the 
works of students of the Schools of Design in 
the elementary stages of instruction. The 
schools represented are -nine in number ; 
and as the distribution of these institutions may 
not be ly known, we mention the places 
at which they are situated,—Aberdeen, Belfast, 
Birmingham, Burslem, Bristol, Carnarvon, 
nag mney Bn ee | Chester, Cork, Coven- 
try, in, ’ urham, Finsb (Lon- 
don), Glasgow, Hereford, Lainéily,- Leeds, 
Limerick, Macclesfield, Manchester, Merthyr 
Tydvil, Newcastle-under-Line, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Norwich, Nottingham, Paisley, Potteries, 
Sheffield, Stourbridge, Spitalfields (London), 
Swansea, Warrington, Waterford, Wolverhamp- 
ton, Worcester, York, and the two Metropolitan 
schools, male and female. The drawings as 
elementary works are such as we shall see con- 
tinually repeated, because they are made from 
casts and lithographs executed expressly for the 
education of the pupils of these Schools of Art. 
But these models are the’ best that can be pro- 
cured ; the utmost care having been exercised, 
in order to the formation of the taste of the 
students. Thus we find that the drawings 
have been made from some of the finest rem- 
nants and examples of antique and modern Art ; 
of the latter, ornamental passages from the gates 
of the Buptistry at Florence, arabesques of the 
best period of the Roman school, examples of 
the Renaissance and Old English, Gothic, and a 
variety of other styles, with innumerable elegant 
combinations of flowers and foliage, all speaking 
most favourably of the kind of Art-education 
open to the students, One of the most interest- 
ing features of the exhibition is a well-executed 
series of drawings, showing the courses through 
which a student passes from the commencement 
to the termination of his education. In the first 
course he draws geometrical figures and archi- 
tectural detail ; in the second, ornament out- 
lined from the flat ; the third, fourth, and fifth, 
consist of studies from the round ; in the sixth, 
the human figure is outlined from the litho- 
graphed copy, thence proceeding to the round, 
and shading from the cast. The ninth is an in- 
troduction to anatomy ; the exhibited example was 
a section from the Elgin marbles, showing inner 
sections of the human figure of the man and the 
horse. In the tenth course, flowers are drawn 
in chalk; and in the eleventh, monochrome- 
painting is taught; so, proceeding through 
courses of instruction in ornament in colour, 
flowers from nature, composition of objects in 
colour, painting, modelling from the antique, 
and modelling flowers from nature, elementary 
design, and finally, applied design. As the pur- 
pose of this set of works was only to show the 
successive courses, there was no ultimate appli- 
cation of the inculcated principles in the shape 
of an executed design. The shaded figure- 
studies from the antique were principally after 
the “ Fighting Gladiator,” and Myron’s “ Disco- 
bolus.” Of these we must especially notice 
drawings by C. E. Johnson and W. Robinson 
of the Manchester school, and others by Hosford 
of the Cork school, and E. W. B. Hogwood of 
the Spitalfields school; together with others of 
much merit from the Metropolitan schools, that 
of Norwich, &c. Among the drawings of the 
Metropolitan schools ineligible for medals, there 
were many of infinite neatness' of execution, 
some in outline, others shaded. These appeared 





-— * This notice, b: accident, did not reach ug till 
our last Part wearin the press : but we consider the 
subject of sufficient im: nce to have it inserted, 
even at this comparatively late date.—Ep. 4.-J. 











to have been drawn from copies. Of flower- 
painting id watercolour, there were numerous 
examples from many sehools ; they were of 
course copies ; but many of them, even as imita- 
tions, displayed taste and feeling, which hereafter 
may be matured into the best qualifications of this 
department of There were a few plaster 


namen we consider the extensive 
distribution of these schools, and remember that 
a hen eee of them are selfeup- 


as limited as that since the establishment 
of. schools of Art; and in recognising this fact, 
we must congratulate ourselves upon another— 
the time will soon come when, instead of 


our schools will be carried to the Continent. 


——=—9— 


THE VERNON GALLERY. 


PEACE. 
Sir B. Landseer, R.A., Painter. 

J. Cousen, and L. Stocks, A.K.A. Engravers. 

Size of the Picture, 4 ft. 4 in. by 2M. 10 in. 
Tas and its companion picture, “ War,” have 
already had a world-wide reputation through 
the large engravings from them which appeared 
two or three years since; but we may assume 
without presumption that this popularity will 
be largely extended by the pair of beautifully 
executed prints which will be found in this and 

a succeeding number of the Art-Journal. 

From the day when we first saw the picture 
of “ Peace” hanging on the walls of the Royal 
Academy in 1846, up to the present time, we 
have always considered it the most poetically 
imaginative work that Landseer ever produced : 
he who looks upon it only as an ordinary com- 

ition of figures and animals does great in- 
justice to the subject; it is a work on which 
the mind has had no little influence in carryin 
out the painter's idea of “Peace” by a pictorial 
allegory. The scene lies on the Kentish coast, 
opposite the shores of an ancient enemy, but 
now friendly ally—France: in the distance is 
seen the port of Dove:. The cliffs so often 
trodden by the armed sentinel on the watch for 
hostile squadrons, are now left in the quiet 
possession of a few timid sheep and goats ; one 
of the former is nibbling some blades of grass 
that have grown in the mouth of an old rusty 
cannon, whose “ occupation is gone,” less perhaps 
because it is altogether useless, than because 
“the earth is at rest.” On the deep blue surface 
of the sea lazily float two or three small pleasure 
yachts, while from the distant harbour a steamer 
is departing for the o te side of the channel, 
a messenger of friendly international communi- 
cation. The group of children amusing them- 
selves on the edge of the cliff, and fearless of 
any hostileinterruption, constitutes an interesting 
feature in this charming illustration of “ Peace.” 
The drawing and painting of the animals are 
in the most successful manner of this distin- 
guished artist; their comparisons yield brilliant 
bits of colour, and the fleeces of the sheep would 
satisfy the strictest connoisseur of “South down” 
wool; the execution of the whole picture is 
marked, perhaps, more than usual, by the broad 
and “unctuous” style of the painter. 

















coveting the designs of other nations, those of | 
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WHAT IS HERALDRY! 
or, 
: ‘ATURE 
NQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN AND NA 
aura OF ARMORIAL ENSIGNS 
IN CONNEXION wit 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, POETRY, AND THE ARTS. 
BY WILLIAM PARTRIDGE.* 


Leavinc for the present the shield and banner, 
it may be convenient to notice one or two points 
in which a knowledge of heraldic laws and usages | 
is intimately blended with a correct understand- | 
ing of some of the most remarkable institutions | 
in the history of Europe, and more especially of | 
wn country. : 
When William the Norman established his 
government in England, he adopted the obvious 
policy of assimilating the court manners and 
customs of England as nearly as possible to those 
of Normandy, and the court of Normandy was 
then in the zenith of its power. Three of the 
great officers whom William then introduced 
have a direct connection with heraldry and 
chivalry. 

First, the Great Constable was an officer of 
state of very great power from an early period 
in France, and both in France and England 
during the sway of the Norman and Plantagenet 
sovereigns; he was the supreme judge in all 
matters brought before the High Court of Chi- 
valry, and to him lay the final appeal in all 
questions of moment in military affairs. 

The first Great Constable of England was 
Ralph de Mortimer, who received bis staff of 
office from the Conqueror himself, and the dig- 
nity passed afterwards in succession through 
several great families, until it was at length | 
abolished in the reign of Henry VIII. by the | 
attainder of Edward Stafford, Duke of Buck- | 
ingham, who was Lord High Constable in thie | 
year 1521. Some of the duties of the Constable | 
were afterwards administered under other names, | 
but the dignity has never since been revived as 
a permanent office, but on temporary occasions, | 
as that of a coronation, or other important state | 
pageant, a Lord High Constable is created for | 
the time, and his power expires when the occa- 
810n 18 Over. | 

| 








The next great officer of state was the Mares- 
chal of Fra. ce. He was subordinate to the 
Great Constable, but with a separate and distinct 
authority, holding his commission from the sove- 
reign alone. In early times the title varied at | 
different periods; at one period he was called 
the Master Marshal, then he was termed the | 
King’s Marshal, then the Marshal of England, and | 
lastly the Earl Marshal. William Marshall, Earl of | 
Pembroke, in the time of Henry LII., was called | 
the Marshal of England. He bore for his arms 
party per pale or and vert, a lion rampant gules ; | 
arketch of his shield is here given, The first | 
who was called Earl Marshal, was Thomas Mow- 
bray, Earl of Nottingham, who in the ninth year 


SHIELD OF WILMAM wy RSHALL, EARL OF PEMBKOKT, | 
, me 
: ee hy ne created Earl Marshal of 
ape —— marriage of Robert Lord | 
we ad ~ : . argaret, daughter of Thomas | 
here ~ jd ~ of Norfolk, the dignity passed 
a co amily, and has been ever since 
— F - iereditary title in the head of that 
Be; £0 that the Duke of Norfolk for the time 


* Continued from p. 40, 


| being is the hereditary 
| the supreme head 
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Earl Marshal of England, 
of the College of Arms, of all 


heraldic grants, dignities, and privileges, and of 


| all court and public state pageants connected 


therewith: and although the dignity has been 
several times forfeited on account of political 
troubles, it has always been restored again to 
the same family, and amid all the changes of 
dynasty and of legislation through nearly seven 
centuries past, it is still the highest hereditary 
dignity under the crown. f 

A third, and perhaps the most singular, of the 
state officers introduced by William the Norman, 


| was the King’s Champion. It was his duty to 


ride cap-a-pie, and fully caparisoned, into the 
king’s presence, in midst of the guests at the 


| coronation dinner, and by throwing down his 


gauntlet to challenge the king's adversaries to 
gainsay his title to the throne. Now, in our 
settled state of society, it may be difficult for us 
to see in this challenge anything more than a 
very harmless piece of state pageantry ; but I 
always think, that before we sneer at or under- 
value the customs of bygone days, we should be 
quite certain that we can fairly appreciate the 
feelings under which they took place. Among 
a people of high military feeling, and in times 
when the principle of hereditary succession was 
not very clearly understood, and the principal 
law submitted to was the law of the strongest, 
and when the principal title acknowledged was 
that of the sword, such a public symbolical 
appeal must have had immense impressiveness. 
Robert de Marmyon, Lord of Fonteney in 
Normandy, was the king's champion at the time 
of the Conquest, and his descendant, Philip de 


| Marmyon, had the feudal Barony of Scrivelsby 


SHIELD OF ROBERT DE MARMYON. 


in Lincolnshire, settled upon him as hereditary 
king’s champion; the title and lands at length 
merged in a sole daughter, “fair Joan of 
Scrivelsby,” and she carried the honours by 
marriage to Sir Thomas De Ludlow, and their 
only daughter Margaret Ludlow, married Sir 
John De Dymoke, and thus the Dymoke became 
champion of England, and their descendants 
hold the office, and the estate of Scrivelsby, by 
that tenure to this day. The subject is well 
told in a quaint old Anglo-Norman poem, of 





SHIELD or MARMYON, AS CHAMPION 


which I here introdue 
© a few extracts, 
above is the shield of Marmyon. om i 


oe > 
The Norman Barons Marmyon 
+. Orman court held high d. ‘ 
\t Norm zh degree 
Knights and champions every one ‘ 
© him who won br vad Scrivelsby. 


“* These Lincoln lands the Tr gave 
That England’s glove they might conve 


To t renowned among th 7 
The Baron bold of Fonteney. etc 


*“ The Ro: nt through 
Leeda ker in capite, ape fo nem, 


Until deceased Phil. Marmyon, 
When rose fair Joan of Scrivelsby.” 


Ralph Brooke, York herald, says that Marm 
bore a second shield by vistas of his oftic, 
which is here given, “Fair Joan” appears to 
have had many suitors, but at length, 

“‘ The maiden’s smile young Ludlow won, 


Her heart and hand, her gant and land 
The sword and shield of yon.” 


Subjoined is the coat of De Ludlow. 





THE SHIELD OF DE LUDLOW. 


By her marriage with De Ludlow, she again 
leaves an only daughter Margaret, 


“* De Ludlow and De Marmyon, 
United thus in Margexy,” 


who, as we have seen, married Sir John De 
Dymoke, and thus, 


** Sir John de Dymoke claimed of right, 
The championship through Margery, 
And ’gainst Sir Baldwin Frevill knight, 
Prevailed as Lord of Scrivelsby.” 


“* And ever since when England’s kings 
Are diademmed, no matter where, 
The champion Dymoke boldly flings 
His glove, should treason venture there.” 


I here give a sketch of the shield of Dymoke 
the champion, and his motto. The present Sir 





SHIELD OF DYMOKE, THE CHAMPION. 


Henry Dymoke, Bart., is the seventeenth of his 
family, in uninterrupted succession, who has 
_ the lands of Scrivelsby, and the champion- 
ship. 

The next point of interest is that of the 
antiquity of many of our old English families. 
There can be no question that many of our 
ancient gentry can show a clear descent from @ 
date much anterior to the Norman Conquest 
and the Crusades, in fact from an early Saxon 
origin. The family of Dering is undoubtedly of 
Saxon root, which is confirmed not only by 
tradition, but by family documents now extant. 
There is a deed of gift of lands from King 
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Ethelwolf to the church of Rochester, dated in 
the year 880, and witnessed by Diering, Miles. 
The celebrated John Wycliffe was descended 
from an old family seated ata village of the 
same name, Wycliffe, near Richmond, in York- 
shire, from a period long before the Conquest, 
and were lords of the manor down to the year 
1606, when the title passed away by the marriage 
of the female heir into another family. 

An ancient family is that of Tollemache, who 
have flourished in uninterrupted succession, in 
the county of Suffolk, ever since the first arrival 
of the Saxons in Britain, a period of more than 
fourteen centuries. The name is said to be 
derived from Tollmack, the tolling of a bell. 
Tollmack, Lord of Bentley, in Suffolk, and of 
Stoke Tollmache, in Oxfordshire, lived in the 
sixth century, and on the old manor-house at 
Bentley, may still be seen the inscription which 
has been kept up for many centuries,— 


“ Before the Normans iuto meant came, 
Bentley was my seat, and Tcllmack was my name.” 


Below is a sketch of the Tollmack arms. 








TOLLEMACHE, OR TOLLMACK, ARMS, 


Another interesting old family is that of 
Drury, descended from John De Drury, one of the 
companions-in-arms of William the Norman ; 
and several branches of the Drurys are settled 
in Suffolk, Norfolk, Oxfordshire, and North- 
ampton ; and my principal reason for noticing 
them is on account of a remarkable bearing in 
the shield,—viz., the letter Tau, or cross Tau. 
The original coat of this family was simply 
argent on a chief vert, two mullets pierced or, 
but the cross Tau was added from religious mo- 
tives by Nicholas De Drury, who went with 
John of Gaunt into Spain, and afterwards made 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, where he died. 

Now the Tau, says Morgan, an old author, was 
used in ancient times as the symbol of security, 
in allusion to the charge given to the destroyer, 
in the ninth chapter of Ezekiel,—“ Slay utterly 
old and young, maids, and little children, and 
women; but come not near any man upon whom 
is the mark,” the Tau. The Tau has been used 
in the Greek church from a very early date as 
the same corner may often be used (especially 
in blind work) upon books of opposite natures, 
the mark of absolution, as the Cross is in the 
Roman church ; a strong corroboration of Mor- 
gan’s opinion. 

The shield of Drury with the Tau is here 
introduced. 





THE SHIELD OF DRURY, WITH THE CROSS TAU. 


The next point of interest is that of hereditary 
arms. Although we have abundantevidenee of- 


the regular use of armorial ensigns, long pre- 


viously to the crusades, yet they were certainly 
not hereditary until about the year 1200, or the 
time of King Henry III. In those times every 
chieftain was anxious to earn for himself a name 
and reputation in the battle-field ; and therefore 
did not copy the banner of his father, but as- 
sumed a device of his own. But after the Holy 
Wars it was thought highly honourable to 
treasure up those standards, ensigns, or shields, 
which had been carried in battle against the pro- 
fessed enemies of Christianity ; and the sons and 
descendants of those warriors not only preserved 
them as sacred relics, but handed them down 
from age to age as family symbols, and thus they 
became their hereditary coats-of-arms. Besides 
the great leaders of the crusades, as Godfrey of 
Bouillon, Richard Coour de Lion, Baldwin, Karl 
of Flanders, Raymond, Count of Toulouse, and 
others, there would be a great many subordinate 
commanders, leaders of the several divisions, 
each one having his own heraldic ensigns, and 
these were transmitted with honourable pride to 
their descendants ; not only so, but many of the 
old and noble families of the British, Saxon, or 
Norman races, who had borne armorial ensigns 
in the service of their country, not only trans- 
mitted them to their posterity, but granted to 
their tenants or dependants, certain badges or 
devices, which were partly derived from those 
of their chief; and Lord Justice Coke considers 
the bearing of these arms by our older gentry, 
as one of the strongest proofs of an honourable 
descent. But the power of granting these 
heraldic bearings was afterwards limited to the 
sovereign alone. Thus we see that after the 
Crusades there was a good and valid reason why 
arms should become hereditary, which they 
were not before. 

While touching on the Crusades, let me notice 
another interesting fact. Every one who has 
taken any notice of heraldry, must have been 
struck with the extensive prevalence of crosses, 
in almost endless variety of form and colour,— 
indeed, so great is their diversity, that a complete 
description of all the crosses used in heraldry 
would suffice to fill a volume, and not a very 
small one. So striking a feature must have had 
a common origin ; that origin was evidently the 
expeditions to the Holy Land. The very terms 
Croisades, Crusades, Crusaders, Soldiers of the 
Cross, all point to one centre for the extensive 
adoption of this symbol ; and while the English 
fought under the red cross banner of St. George, 
the other nations and detachments adopted 
crosses of various forms and tinctures for dis- 
tinction sake. This is beautifully embodied by 
Edmund Spencer in his “ Faerie Queene,” where 
he describes the red cross knight— 


‘“‘ A gentle knyghte was pricking on the plaine, 
Ydlad in myghty armes and silver shielde, 
Whereon old dints of deep wounds did remaine, 
The cruel marks of manye a bloodye fielde. 


* * * * * * * * * 


«« And on his breaste a bloudye Crosse hee bore, 
In deare remembrance of his dyinge Lorde, 
For whose sweet sake the glorious badge hee wore, 
And dead as livinge ever hym adored, 
Upon his shielde the like was alsoe scored 
For soveraigne hope which in hys helpe he had,” &c. 


In other words the Chris- 
tian religion symbolised 
under the banner of St. 
George. 

Although it may be 
admitted that many of 
the more  fancifully 
shaped crosses in recent 
use, are the invention of 
modern heralds, yet the 
important origin of those 
more ancient, has been 
made obvious, and one or 
two of them just require 
notice from the import- 
ance of their connection. 

The cross which sur- 
mounts the imperial 
crown of England is a 
cross pattée, of which a 
eketch is here given, and 
the globe or orb on which 
-it rests is also_encom- 
passed with a cross, typi- 





CROSS PATTEE, FROM THE 
IMPERIAL CROWN, 





CROSS ANELLANE, ON THE 
DOME OF 8T. PAUL'S, 





cal of Christianity encircling the earth. The 
large gold cross on the top of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, is a cross avelanne, so called from 
—— uniting i filbert nut, as here 
. e cross of the Kni 

may be seen depicted on vet te 
many parts of their beau- 
tiful church, in the roof; 
an exact fac-simile is here 
given. 

Again, crosses are fro- 
quently borne in arms 
Jitchée ; this implies that 
the lower portion is cut 
off, and converted into a 
sharp point. It originated 
in this fact, that besides 

the crosses depicted on their 
banners or surcoats, many of 
the Crusaders bore in their 

c hands crosses of wood, and to 
enable them to stick them in 
the ground, when they wished 
to kneel at their devotions, the 
lower part was cut toa point, 
in heraldry, fitchée. Six cross 
crosslets jitchée are borne by 
the Duke of Norfolk, and the 
Howard family. Four crosses 
pattée fitchée ave borne in the 
pall of the Archbishops of Can- 
, terbury. A sketch of a cross 
crosslet fitchée and the shield of the See of 
Canterbury are engraved immediately below. 





TEMPLAK'S Choss, 
FROM THE TEMPLE 
CHURCH, 








CROSS CROSSLET 
FITCHEE. 





CROSSES PATTEE AND FITCUEE, SEE OF CANTERBURY. 


Besides those warriors who enlisted as the 
soldiers of the cross, many thousands more went 
as pilgrims. It was then a high act of devotion 
to pay a visit to the Holy Land. 

“ Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 


Which eighteen hundred en ago were nailed 
For our advantage to the bitter cross.” 


and vast crowds of pilgrims flocked from all 
parts of Europe, until as Gibbon says, “ Europe 
was precipitated upon Asia.” They were some- 
times called “palmers,” from the practice of 
carrying palm branches in their hands, typical 
of victory ; but they more generally adopted the 
escallop or cockle-shell as their badge, which 
they fastened in their hats as a token of having 
crossed the seas. With this fact before us we 
have a beautiful light thrown on one of Shak- 
speare’s exquisite touches, when Ophelia sings 
in her maduess, 
** How shall I your truelove know 
From any other one? 


By his cockle hat and staff, 
And by his sandal shoon.” 


We seo at once that Ophe- 
lia’s true love was a Cru- 
sader, or one who _ = 
a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, and could thus be 
known, 


** By his cockle hat and staff, 
Aud by his sandal shoon.” 


The scallop is here 
sketched. ah 
The same fact which accounts for the'intro- 
duction of so many crosses, also accounts for the 
escallop shells, and there is distinct proof that 
many of the families which now bear escallops 
in their arms had them not at an early date. 
The early Russell coat, had the lion gules, and 





ESCALLOP SHELL, 
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i le, but the escallops were & 
the pv pre The early Spencer coat, 
had the bend sable but no shells, three escallops 
aft added to the bend. This is 
joo on the staircase window at Latimes, _— 
where the heraldic descent of C. C. Cavendish, 





ROMBELL EARLY COAT, RUSSELL WITH ESCALLOPS. 


Esq, is shown in stained glass, the early Spencer 
shield bas no escallops, but in the later descents 
the three shells are on the bend, clearly show- 


ing that, with many other families, they claim | 


SPENCER EARLY COAT. SPENCER WITH ESCALLOPS. 


descent from those who have been pilgrims 
to the Holy Land. Sketches of each are 
appended. 

Another institution of the middle ages which 
tended greatly to the further precision of 
armorial ensigns was the tournament. Nisbet 
maintains that the tournament was of more 
ancient usage than the Croisades, but the 
principal records we have of these splendid 
pageants of the Plantagenets and the Tudors, 
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mbrequin, as well as those of the wreath, 
der or rather they were the a 
colours of the lady to whom the knight paid his 
devotions; but it was afterwards made a 
rule, and is still strictly binding, that the 
colours both of the wreath, or Torse, and 





| metal, and chief colour in the arms of the owner; 


| priety, still follow the same principle in fixing 
the colours of their servants liveries, in which 





| vailed between them, they would certainly take 


| seen by the accompanying sketch of the Tabard, 





date from about the time of Edward IIL 
This chivalrous monarch held one in particular | 
in the year 1343, which lasted fifteen days, and | 
in the year 1390, a splendid tournament was | 
held by King Richard IL in which the King 
himself took an active part. They continued to 
be held at frequent intervals by succeeding 
monarchs, with much pomp, and generally took 
place in Smithfield. The most gorgeous tourna- 
ment recorded in English history, was that 
which has obtained the name of the “ Field of 
the Cloth of Gold,” and was held in the valley 
between Guyennes and Ardres in France ; 
between Francis I. of France, and King 
Henry VIII. of England, and in which all 
*he flower of the nobility of both countries were 
invited to take part. Queen Elizabeth held a 
remarkable tournament by torchlight in her 
majesty's palace at Westminster, where the Earl 
of Essex, with his war-horse gorgeously attired 
in white cloth of silver, attended by twelve 
knights in white satin, was opposed to the Earl 
of Rutland, and the like number of knightly 
attendants apparelled in blue. And the readers 
of Walter Scott, need scarcely be reminded of | 
ae > “Ivanhoe,” with Bois Gilbert 
und ivanhoe, and Isaac Ww ‘ork 
the beautiful co vase ~ a - 
ef 7 vena - mad 1€8@ Occasions 
1 complete armour 
a. their arms fully emblazoned on their 
7? oe surcoats, and the caparisons 
& The esq re 
the knight, bearing in hia juire went before 
pr-raeedage g in his right hand his master’s 
ing-spear, and in his left his timbre 
helmet, which was adorned ith mes = 
silk flowing in tl ; a Ee 
1@ wind, and which was the 





| families bore crests at an early date; but in 


| downwards, they have been in general use. 


| insignia and to the figure of the warrior by the 





ana 1 lambrequin ; by which we 
et a . older form of depicting the lambre- 
sistent then the maton fathoms ir ie weds 
4 ambrec ulin, owev 
puedilly set out with geometrical sntsee. 
pom the helmet was also placed a T or | 
wreath, of various colo aan 


urs, and thi 4 
mounted by the crest. At firet, is was sur- | 


the colours of 


also of the lambrequin, should be of the chief 


and those families which adhere to heraldic pro- 


he predominating colours in their armorial 
aod a should be the guide. It is evident from 
these tournaments we gain several important 
features in heraldry ; and, according to Nisbet, 
the rules of the “gentle science of armorie, be- 
came more strictly defined and settled. From 
the impossibility of personal identity when the 
knights were completely encased in steel, the 
only sure means of recognition would be the 
armorial ensigns of each; and from the high 
feeling of gallantry and emulation which pre- 


effectual means to ensure perfect accuracy in the 
display of their heraldic insignia. 
The mode of emblazoning the surcoat may be 


| 
THE SURCOAT, OR TABARD, OF JOHN FITZ ALAN, EARL OF 
ARUNDEL, WHO DIED IN 1434, IN ARUNDEL CHURCH. 


or surcoat, of John Fitz Alan, Earl of Arundel 
and Lord Maltravers, who died in 1434, and lies 
buried in Arundel Church. The arms on the 
surcoat are Arundel, quartered with Maltravers, 
from his monument. 

Another point arising out of the tournaments 
was the prevalence of the crest, which before 
was little used. It is admitted that some few 


looking through any extensive collection of arms, 
you will find most of the early coats given with- 
out crests ; but from the time of the tournaments 


The obvious improvement given. both to the 


towering crest above the helmet, adding both to 
the dignity and stateliness of his appearance in 
the combat, when once adopted, was not likely 
to be laid aside; so that from the time of the 
tournaments all gentlemen possessed of coat- 
armour have borne the crest also; and all 
modern grants of arms are accompanied by a 
crest as a matter of course. 

The crest was sometimes formed of metal, 
gilded and painted; sometimes of stout leather 
or buckram, modelled into the required form, 
and properly emblazoned ; sometimes, and more 
generally, it was placed on the Torse or wreath, 
as already shown. Occasionally it was placed on 
a chapeau, or cap of maintenance, as was that of 
Edward the Black Prince, and the crest of 
Manners, Duke of Rutland, Bankes, and many 
other families are thus borne. 

I here introduce a sketch of the crest and 
chaperon of Edward the Black Prince, from his 
monument in Canterbury Cathedral ; sometimes 
- — arose out of a coronet on the top of 

e 


met, as that of the Earl of Warwi 
Thorpe, and many others, ee, 


———_______| 


Everything, in fact, combined in these gallant 
jousts, or tournaments, to give éclat to the 
scene, when it is remembered that they took 
place before the assembled nobility and beauty 


CREST AND CHAPERON OF EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE. 


of the kingdom; accompanied frequently by 
many visitors of the highest rank from forei 

courts, realising the admirable picture which old 
Chaucer has so quaintly drawn, when he says,— 


‘“‘ There may’st thou see devysing of harneis, 

Soe uncouthe and soe riche, and wroughte so welle, 

Of goldsmithry, of broudinge, and of stele, 

The shieldes brighte, testures, and trappures, 

Gold hewen helmes, hauberkes, and cote armures.” 

CHAUCER. 

A sketch is here introduced from the monument 
of Sir Edmund De Thorpe, who was killed at 
the siege of the Castle of Louviers, in Normandy, 
in 1418, and lies buried in the Church of 


HELMET LAMBREQUIN, CORONET, AND CREST OF SIR 
EDWARD DE THORPE. 


Ashwell, Thorpe, Norfolk; this is one of - 
finest examples extant, and combines the who . 
in one example. Here we have the helmet ©: 
the period with a scalloped mantelet, or a 
brequin, surmounted by a rich —- “og 0 
which rises the crest, a s tail proper. 

Not only in England, Pee ithe Scottish —_ 
these chivalrous passages of arms were wont 
be exhibited with most gorgeous effect, in x. e 
presence of the court, the flower of the nob: ty, 
and ladies of the highest distinction: near t : 
walls of Stirling Castle there is still marked Ae 
the raised embankment, called The Ladies Kock, 
from the circumstance that here were ” 
the ranges of seats where the ladies sate 
witness the gorgeous tournament.* 





* To be continued. 
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country, was born, it is said, in 1745, somewhere in the vicinit 
THE GREAT MASTERS OF ART, of Fontainebleau, but neither the time nor the place of his bi 
No, XXVIL—SIMON-MATURIN LANTARA. have been ascertained with any accuracy. His father is reported 
to have been a sign-painter, but quite incompetent to teach his 
son even the rudiments of Art; nor does it seem that he was 
able or willing to bring up the boy to anything that may be 
called an honest calling, for the latter passed his youth wander- 
ing about the forests of Foutainebleau, and watching nature 
under her clouds and sunshine, as he stretched himself on the 
grass and moss. But while thus preparing himself for the’ art 
with which his name is associated, he was also acquiring habits 
that kept down his loftier aspirations, and rendered him only 
the fit companion of those who frequented the lowest public 
houses ; in short, he became desultory, idle, and dissipated, and 
when he arrived in Paris, while yet a very young man, he entered 
it with all those vicious propensities whch could not fail to attach 
themselves to such a course and finally he reaped the fruits of it. 
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Sull, says Lenoir, * Lantara was happy in tis wretchedness and 
poverty ;" his pencils, his palette, and a lapwing which he had 
tamed and of which he was very fund, formed his only worldly 
wealth ; but with all his great talents he bad the simplicity and the 
merriment ofachild. There is a line from a French poet which one 
of his biographers asserts may appropriately stand as his motto :— 


i i ** Joyeux comme un enfant, libre comme un Bohéme.” 
Smion-Maturin LantaRa, one of the few landscape-painters which France now 7 ; ws. 3gee 
holds in estimation, but who is little, if at all, known beyond the confines of that Of his career in Paris we know nothing; his death is recorded 
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VIEW ON THE BANKS OF THE SEINE. 


£ a api ety a salle , : : They are ouly to 
‘ i ae i ality ; the subjects are | chiefly at sunrise or sunset. : 
to have taken place in the hospital there at the | tew, but me go 7 hg pm uted | be found in some of the best Frencl gallerier. 


early age of thirty-three. His pictures are very | scenes in 
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IPN Pe Ty > | appears in the “‘ foot-note” below, we have intro- 
— ES ~af pr OF duced on this and the following pages-a few of the 
MARTIN L . engravings that give so much value to the book— 

to our tastes one of the most interesting additions 
In fulfilment of the promise made last month in | to the illustrated literature of the day that we have 
our brief notice of the work, the title of which | seen fora longtime. Of the artist, Gustav Konig, 











LUTHER AND HANS KOHLHASE, THE ROBBER. 





we know little, but he is unquestionably a man of 
genius. He is, we believe, a native of Coburg, 
though long resident in Munich ; some years since 
he was commissioned by the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
to paint a series of pictures representing remark- 
able passages in the history of that illustrious 








family, and also of events connected with the Reformation in Germany. | mation”’ pictures, though we do not think they formcd any portion of them. 
‘hese pictures were intended to adorn the palatial residence of the Duke, at | Kénig has evidently adopted Kaulbach as his model, and a higher he could 
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LUTHER, WITH MELANCTHON, TRANSLATING THE BIBLE. 


Reinhardabrun ; and it is not improbable that the series of designs for the 





LUTHER LECTURING AT TIE UNIVERSITY OF WITTENBERG. 


** Life of Martin Luther’’ were suggested by the commission for the ‘‘ Refor- | not have taken, from the modern German school; such a selection is at once 





* Tae Lire or Martin Lutuer, THe German Rerormer. In Fifty Pictures, 
from Designs by Gustav Konic. Published by N. Cooke, London. 





a proof of his discrimination and his pure taste. 
The fifty illustrations contained in this volume place before us the principal 
events of Luther’s life, from his birth to his funeral obsequies. Luther, it is 
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its principal claim to public favour from its beau- 


to honour the great Reformer of Germany, and 
tiful illustrations.”” Our space will not allow us 


well known, loved the arts of painting and music ; 
spread abroad his name and fame, should derive 


and, as has been rightly observed, “‘ a book destined 












































LUTHER VISITING THE SICK WITH THE PLAGUE, 


to comment upon those before us; but this is | unnecessary, as the examples appended are the | chroniclers of their own excellence. They are, we 
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| LUTHER SITTING FOR HIS PORTRAIT TO LUCAS KRANACH. 


superintendence of Messrs. Williams, who deserve 


believe, copied from the work originally published 
the highest credit for their most successful labours ; 


in Germany, and have been produced here under the 





these artists have caught the true spirit and the 
expressive style of the German engravers on wood. | 
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the poem we have seen. It contains more than twenty subjects, all of them 


GRAY’S ELEGY. perfect gems of Art, drawn by Messrs. Birket Foster, G. Thomas, and a 





THERE are some poems of which, though we may be able to repeat them . 
word by word, we never weary of reading ; some, too, which, however fre- : 

quently illustrated by the pencil, always may afford new and fresh ideasto | ,.\ ¥i)| 
the thinking artist; like hidden treasures that are to be rescued from darkness | ’ 





“* How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke.” 





by the diligent seeker, who enriches himself by the acquisition, while he SS a en E 

gratifies others by dispersing abroad what he has found. Gray’s immortal ee - 

** Elegy,”’ perhaps, stands at the head of such writings; we believe there is | 

no poem in any language so universally known, in the original, and in the | 

numerous translations that have been made of it into foreign tongues; and | « lady,”” whose name is not given, but we think we recognise in the two 
| 


** Full many a flower is born to blush unseen.” 


it is so full of beautiful pictures, that Art is always ‘‘drawing”’ from the | figure subjects here introduced, which are from her pencil, one whose 
graceful works have more than once been before us. The engravers, Messrs. 
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“* The breezy call of incense-breathing morn.” 





fountain, and yet seems never to exhaust it. The little volume from which 
we have borrowed the engravings on this page is certainly, without any 


exception—so far as our recollection serves us—the most elegant edition of ** Let not ambition mock their useful toil.” 





* Aw Execy rs a Country Caurcuyarv. By T. Gray. Published by J. Cunpaut, | Bolton, J. Cooper, Green, Harral, Linton, A. J. Mason, Ww. Measom, 
and 8. Low, London. | Whymper, and Joseph Williams, have left us nothing to desire in their work. 
































THE DOMESTIC MANNERS OF 
THE ENGLISH. 


DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 


BY THOMAS WRIGHT, F.S.A., ETC. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 
XIN.—THE PARLOUR, CONCLUDED.—THE CHAMBER AND 
ITS FURNITURE AND USES. — BEDS. — HUTCHES AND 
COFFETS 
We have said in our last chapter that the 


parlour had now become the apartment of most 
general use in the house. Our first cut in the 
present chapter (No. 1) is a good representation 
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of the interior of a parlour furnished with the 
large seat, or settle, and with rather an elaborate 
and elegant cupboard. The latter, however, 
does not belong to the picture itself, having 
been introduced from another in the same 
manuscript by Mr. Shaw, in his beautiful work 
the *Dresses and Decorations of the Middle 
Ages,” from which it is here taken. It is found 
in a fine manuscript in the British Museum 
(MS. Reg. 15, DI.), containing the French | 
| translation of the “ Historia Scholastica” of Peter | 
Comestor, and written in the year 1470. The 
| subject of this illumination is taken from the | 
Scriptural story of Tobit, who here lies sick and | 
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No. 1.—A sIcK ROOM. 


blind on the settle, having just dispatched his 
son Tobias on his journey to the city of Rages. 


The lady cooking is no doubt intended for his 
wife Anna; it will be observed that she is fol- 
























































No. 


lowing the directions of a book. The kettle is 
suspended over the fire by a jack of a con- 
struction that occurs not unfrequently in the 


2.—INTERIOR OF THE CHAMBER, 


manuscripts of this period. The settle is placed | 
with its back to the window, which is covered | 
with a large curtain, 


| 


| 


The chambers were now, except in smaller 
houses, mostly above the ground-floor ; and, as 
I have already observed, the privacy of tle 
chamber was much greater than formerly. In 
the poem of Lady Bessy, quoted in a former 
paper (the whole poem is given in Mr. Halli- 
well's privately printed “ Palatine Anthology,”) 
when the Earl of Derby plotted with the Lady 
Bessy for calling in the Earl of Richmond, he 
proposed to repair secretly to her in her chamber 
in order to prepare the letters :— 

‘*We must depart, lady,” the Earle said then ; 

** Wherefore keep this matter secretly, 
And this same night, betwix nine and ten, 

In your chamber I think to be, 
Look that you make all things ready, 

Your maids shall not our councell hear, 
For I will bring no man with me 

But Humphrey Brereton, my true esquire.’ 
He took his leave of that lady fair, 

And to her chamber she went full light, 
And for all things she did prepare, 

Both pen and ink, and paper white. 


, 


The Earl, on his part,— 
— unto his study went, 
Forecasting with all his might 
To bring to pass all his intent ; 
He took no rest till it was night, 
And when the stars shone fair and bright, 
He him disguised in strange mannere ; 
He went unknown of any wight, 
No more with him but his esquire. 
And when he came her chamber near, 
Full privily there can he stand. 
To cause the lady to appeare 
He made a sign with his right hand. 
And when the lady there him wist, 
She was as glad as she might be ; 
Charcoals in chimneys there were cast, 
Candles on sticks standing full high. 
She opened the wickett, and let him in, 
And said, ‘‘ Welcome, lord and knight soe free!” 
A rich chair was set for him, 
And another for that fair lady ; 
They ate the spice, and drank the wine, 
He had all things at his intent. 
The description given in these lines agrees 
I = £g 
perfectly with the representations of chambers 
in the illuminated manuscripts of the latter part 
of the fifteenth century, when the superior 
artistic skill of the illuminators enabled them to 
draw interiors with more of detail than in former 
periods. We have almost invariably the chim- 
ney, and one “rich chair,” if not more. In our cut 
(No. 2) we have a settle in the chamber, which 
is turned to the fire. This picture is taken from 
a manuscript of the early French translation of 
Josephus, in the National Library in Paris, No. 
7015, and represents the death of the Emperor 
Nero, as described by that writer. All the fur- 
niture of this chamber is of a superior descrip- 
tion. The large chair by the bed-side is of very 
elegant design; and the settle, which is open at 
the back, is ornimented with carved panels. 
Our next cut (No. 3), taken from a manuscript 
of Lydgate’s metrical life of St. Edmund (MS. 
Harl., No. 2278), represents the birth of that saint. 
This room is more elaborately furnished than 
the former. The fittings of the bed are richer ; 
the chimney is more ornamental in its character, 


| and is curious as having three little recesses for 
| holding candlesticks, cups, and other articles ; 


and we have a well-supplied cupboard, though 
of simple form. From the colours in the manu- 
script, all the vessels appear to be of gold, or of 
silver-gilt ; in the parlour scene in our first cut, 
the colour of all the vessels seems intended to 
represent pewter. The seat before the fire 
seems to be the hutch, or chest, which in figs. 
7 and 8 we shall see placed at the foot of the 
bed, from which it is here moved to serve the 
occasion. 

The lady seated on this chest appears to be 
wrapping up the new-born infant in swaddling- 
clothes; a custom which prevailed universally 
till a comparatively recent period. Infants thus 
wrapped up are frequently seen in the illumi- 
nated manuscripts; and their appearance 
certainly anything but picturesque. We have an 
exception in one of the sculptures on the columns 
of the Hétel de Ville at Brussells (represented 
in our cut No. 4), which also furnishes us with 
a curious example of a cradle of the latter part 
of the fifteenth century. 

It will, no doubt, have been remarked that in 
these cuts we observe no traces of carpets on the 
floor. In our cut No. 1, the floor is evidently 
boarded ; but more generally, as in our cuts Nos. 
3, 6, and 7, in the present article, it appears 


is 
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chequered, or laid out in small squares, which 
may perhaps be intended to represent parquetry. 
There is more evidence of tapestried or painted 
walls; although this kind of ornamentation is 
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| only used partially, and chiefly in the dwellings 
of the richer classes. The walls in the chamber 
(cut No. 3) appear to be painted. In the same 
cut we have an example of an ornamental mat. 
































The most important article of furniture in the 
chamber was the bed, which began now to be 
made much more ornamental than in previous 
times. We have seen in the former period the 





No. 4.—A CRADLE, 


introduction of the canopy and its curtains, 
under which the head of the bed was placed. 
The celure, or roof, of the canopy, was now often 
enlarged, so as to extend over the whole bed; 
and it, as well as the tester, or back, was often 
adorned with the arms of the possessor, with 
religious emblems, with flowers, or with some other 
ornament. There were also sometimes costers, 
or ornamental cloths for the sides of the bed. 
The curtains, sometimes called riddels, were 
attached edgeways to the tester, and were sus- 
pended sometimes by rings, so as to draw 
backwards and forwards along a pole; but more 
frequently, to judge by the illuminations, they 
were fixed to the celure in the same manner as 
to the tester, and were drawn up with cords. At 
the two corners of the celure portions of curtain 
were left hanging down like bags. The cur- 
tains which draw up are represented in our cuts 
Nos. 5 and 6. Those in cuts Nos. 7 and 8, if 
not in Nos. 2 and 3, are evidently drawn along 
poles with rings. The latter method is thus 
alluded to in the old metrical romance of Sir 
Degrevant :— 

That was a mervelle thynge, 

To se the riddels hynge, 

With many red golde rynge 

That thame up bare. 


The celure and tester were fixed to the wall 


URSING 1AMBER, 


and ceiling of the apartment, and were not in 
any way attached to the bed itself; for the large 
four-post bedsteads were introduced in the six- 
teenth century. In some illuminations the bed 
is seen placed within a square compartment 
separated from the room by curtains which seem 
to be suspended from the roof. This appears to 
have been the first step towards the more 
modern four-post bedsteads. In one of the 
plates to D’Agincourt’s “Histoire de 1l'Art,” 
(Peinture, pl. 109), taken from a Greek fresco of 
the twelfth or thirteenth century in a church at 
Florence, we have the curtains arranged thus 
in a square ‘tent in the room, where the cords 
are not suspended from the roof, but supported 
by four corner-posts. The bed is placed within, 
totally detached from the surrounding posts and 
curtains, 

The bedstead itself was still a very simple 
structure of wood, as shown in our cut No. 5, 
which represents the bed of a countess. It is 
taken from the manuscript of the romance of 
the Comte d’Artois, which has already furnished 














| subjects for our previous chapters on the man- 
| ners of the fifteenth century. The lady's foot- 
stool is no less rude than the bedstead. The 
bed here evidently consists of a hard mattress ; 
but feather-beds were certainly in general use 





No. 5.—A BED Of THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 





during the whole of the fifteenth century. In 
the latter part of the fourteenth century, Chaucer, 


(Dreme v., 250) thus described a very rich bed :— 


Of downe of pure dovis whit« 

I wol yeve him a fethir bed, 

Rayid with gold, and right wel cled 

In fine blacke sattin d’outre ere 

And many a pilowe, and e' bere [pill | 
Of clothe of Raines to slepe on softe ; 





Him thare [need] not to turnen oft 
Agnes Hubbard, a lady of Bury in Suffolk, who 
made her will in 1418, left among other things, 
“ one feather-bed” (unum lectum de plumis). <A 
rich townsman of the same place bequeathed, in 
1463, to his niece, “ certeyne stuffe of ostilment,” 
among which he enumerates “ my grene hanggyd 
bedde steynyd with my armys therin, that 
| hanggith in the chambyr ovir kechene, with the 
curtynez, the grene keveryng longgyng therto ; 
another coverlyte, ij. blanketts, ij. peyre of good 
| shetes, the trampsoun, the costerys of that 
| chambyr and of the drawgth chambyr next, tho 
that be of the same soort, a grete pilve [pillo 
and a smal pilve; the fethirbeed is hire owne 
that hire maistresse gaf hire at London.” After 
enumerating other articles of different kinds, 
the testator proceeds—‘“‘ And I geve hire the 
selour and the steynyd clooth of the coronacion 
of our lady, with the clothes of myn that long 
to the bedde that she hath loyen | lain] in, and 
the beddyng in the draught chamber for hire 
servaunth to lyn in; and a banker of grene and 
red lying in hire chambyr with the longe chayer 
[a settle, probably]; and a stondyng coffre and 
a long coffre in the drawth chambyr.” William 
Honyboorn, also of Bury, bequeathed to his wife 
in 1493 “ my best ffether bedde with the traun- 
some, a whyte selour and a testour theron, with 
iij. white curteyns therto, a coverlight white and 
blewe lyeng on the same bedde, with the blan 
kettes.” The same man leaves to his daughter, 
“a ffether bedde next the best, a materas lyen 
under the same, iiij. peyr shetys, iij. pelowes, 
peyr blankettes.” John Coote, who made hi 
will at Bury in 1502, left to his wife, for tert 
of her life, “alle my plate, brasse, pewter, 
hanggynges, celers, testers, fetherbeddes, traun 
soms, coverlytes, blankettes, shetes, pelows, and 
all other stutf of hussold [Aouwsehold| ;” and after 
wards bequeaths these articles separately to hi 
son and daughter, after their mother’s death 
“T will that William Coote have my beste hanged 
bede, celer, testor, and curteyns longgyng to the 
same, the beste fetherbede, the beste cov erlyght, 
the beste peyer of blankettes, the beste pey: 
shetes ; and Alys Coote to have the next hanged 
bede, celer, and testour, wyth the ij** fetherbede, 
blankettes, and the ij** peyer shetes.” In the 
will of Anne Barett, of Bury, dated in 1504, we 
read, “Item, I bequeth to Avyse my servawnte 
x. mare, a ffether bed, a traunsom, a payre shetes, 
a payre blankettes, a coverlyght.” Lastly, the 
will of Agar Herte, a widow of the same town, 
made in 1522, contains the following items :— 
“Ttem, I bequethe to Richard Jaxson, 
my son, a ffetherbed, ij. trawnsoms, a 
matras, ij. pelowes, iiij. payer ol 
schetes, a payer of blankettes, and a 
coveryng of arasse, and a secunde 
coverlyght, a selour and a testour 
steynyd with flowers, and iij. cur 
teyns;” .... “Item, I bequethe to 
Jone Jaxson my dowghter, a fether- 
bed, a matras, a bolster, ij. pelowes, 
iiij. payer of schetes, a payer of blan- 
kettes, a coverlyght with fflowre de- 
lyce, a selour and a testour steynyd 
with Seynt Kateryn at the hed and 
the crusifix on the selour, ... a 
secunde coverlyght, ij. pelow-beris 
[pillow covers), the steynyd clothes 
abowte the chamber where I ly;” 
. -.. “Item, I bequethe to Fraunces 
Wrethe a ffetherbed, a bolster, a 
payer of blankettes, my best carpet, 
a new coverlyght with flowers, ij. 
payer of schetes, ij. pelows with the 
berys.” 

These extracts from only one set of wills are 
sufficient to show the great advance which our 
forefathers had made during the fourteenth cen- 
tury in the comfort and richness of their beds, 
and how cautious we ought to be in receiving 
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general observations on the condition of previous 
ages by those who write at a subsequent period. 
I make this observation in allusion to the account 
so often quoted from Harrison, who, in the de- 
scription of England written in Essex during the 
reign of Elizabeth, and inserted in Holinshed's 
“ Chronicles,” informs us that “ our fathers (yea, 
and we our selves also) have lien full oft upon 
straw pallets, on rough mats, covered onelie with 
a sheet, under coverlets made of dagswain,* or 
hopharlots (I use their owne termes), and a good 
round log under their heads instead of a bolster. 
If it were so that our fathers, or the good-man 
of the house, had, within seven yeares after his 
mariage, purchased a matteres, or flocke bed, 
and thereto a sacke of chaffe to rest his heade 
upon, he thought himselfe to be as well lodged 
as the lord of the towne, so well were they con- 
tented. Pillowes, said they, were thought meete 
onelie for women in child bed. As for servants, 
if they had anie sheet above them it was well, 


| 
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for seldom had they anie under their bodies to 
keepe them from the pricking straws that ran oft 
through the canvas of the pallet, and rased their 
hardened hides.” A description like this could 
only apply to the lower classes in society, who 
had as yet participated but little in the march 
of social improvement. 

As the privacy of the chamber had become 
greater, it seems now to have been much less 
common for several people to sleep in the same 
room, which appears rarely to have had more 
than one bed. But a bed of a new construction 
had now come into use, called a truckle or 
trundle bed. This was a smaller bed which 


| rolled under the larger bed, and was designed 


usually for a valet, or servant, The illuminations 
in the manuscript of the romance of the Comte 





} 


d’ Artois, already quoted more than once, fur- | 


nish us with the early example of a truckle 
bed represented in our cut No. 6. The Count 
d’Artois lies in the bed under the canopy, while 
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No. 6.—A TRUCKLE BED. 


the truckle bed is occupied by his valet (his 
wife in disguise). The truckle bed is more fre- 
quently mentioned in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Every reader will remember 
the speech of mine host of the Garter, in the 
“Merry Wives of Windsor,” (act iv., sc. 5), who 
says of Falstaff’s room, “There's his chamber, 
his house, his castle, his standing bed and truckle 
bed.” It was the place allowed to the squire, 
when accompanying the knight on “ adventures.” 
So in Hudibras (part ii., canto ii.)-— 


When Hudibras, whom thoughts and aking 
’T wixt sleeping kept all night and waking, 
Began to rub his drowsy eyes, 

And from his couch prepared to rise, 
Resolving to dispatch the deed 

He vow’d to do, with trusty speed ; 


But first, with knocking loud and bawling. 

He roused the squire, in truckle lolling. 
In the English universities, the master-of-arts 
had his pupil to sleep in his truckle-bed. 

The chamber, as the most private part of the 
house, was stored with chests and coffers, in 
which the person who occupied it kept his 
money, his deeds, and private papers, and his 
other valuables. 
Norwich to her husband about the year 1459, 


gives a curious account of the preparations for | 
“T have,” she says, | 
“taken the measure in the drawte chamber, 


his reception at home. 


there as ye would your coffers and your cown- 
tewery [supposed to mean a desk for writing] 
should be set for the while, and there is no space 
beside the bed, though the bed were removed to 
the door, for to set both your board [table] and 
your coffers there, and to have space to go and 
sit beside; wherefore I have purveyed that ye 
shall have the same drawte chamber that ye had 
before, thereat ye shall lye to yourself; and 
when your gear is removed out of your little 
house, the door shall be locked, and your bags 


Margaret Paxton, writing from | 


laid in one of the great coffers, so that they shall | 


* Dagswain was a sort of rough material of which the 
commoner sort of coverlets were made. A hap-harlot 
or hop-harlot, was also a very coarse kind of coverlet 
Harlot was the term applied to a low class of vagabonds, 
who wandered from place to place in search of a living ; 
and the name appears to have been given to this rug as 
being only fit to = the lot or hap of such people. 


be safe, I trust.” The hucches (hutches) or 
chests, and coffers, in the bed-chamber, are fre- 
quently mentioned in old writings. The large 
hutch seems to have been usually placed at the 
foot of the bed. In one of our preceding cuts 
(cut No. 3) we have seen it moved from its place 
to make a temporary seat before the fire. The 
cut annexed (cut No. 7), taken from a manu- 
script Latin Bible in the National Library in 
Paris (No. 6829), shows us the hutch in its usual 
place, and opened so as to expose its contents to 
our view. It is here evidently filled with money, 
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No. 7.—A BEDROOM SCENE. 


and the persons who have entered the chamber 


| seem to be plundering it. Robbers, or plunderers 


in time of war, when breaking into a house, 
always made direct for the chamber. Among 
the letters of the Paxton family, is a paper by a 
| retainer of Sir John Fastolf, who had a house in 
| Southwark, giving an account of his sufferings 








during the attack upon London by Jack Cade 
and the commons of Kent in 1450, in which he 
tells how “ the captain (Cade) sent certain of his 
meny to my chamber in your rents, and there 
broke up my chest, and took away one obliga- 
tion of mine that was due unto me of 36/. by a 
priest of Paul's, and one other obligation of one 
Knight of 10/., and my purse with five rings of 
gold, and 17s. 6d. of gold and silver; and one 
harness (suit of armour) complete of the touch 
of Milan; and one gown of fine perse blue, 
furred with martens ; and two gowns, one furred 
with bogey (budge), and one other lined with 
frieze.” One of John Paston’s correspondents, 
writing from London on the 28th of October, 
1455, gives the following still more pertinent 
account of the robbing of a man’s house :— 
“ Also there is great variance between the Earl 
of Devonshire and the Lord Bonvile, as hath 
been many day, and much debate is like to grow 
thereby ; for on Thursday at night last past, the 
Earl of Devonshire’s son and heir came, with 
sixty men of arms, to Radford’s place in Devon- 
shire, which (Radford) was of counsel with my 
Lord Bonvile ; and they set a house on fire at 
Radford’s gate, and cried and made a noise as 
though they had been sorry for the fire ; and by 
thet cause Radford’s men set open the gates and 
yede (went) out to see the fire ; and forthwith 
the earl’s son aforesaid entered into the place, 
and entreated Radford to come down of his 
chamber to speak with them, promising him 
that he should no bodily harm have; upon 
which promise he came down, and spoke with 
the said earl’s son. In the mean time his meny 
(retinue) rob his chamber, and rifled his hutches, 
and trussed such as they could get together, and 
carried it away on his own horses.” As soon as 
this was done, Radford, who was an eminent 
lawyer residing at Poghill near Kyrton, and now 
aged, was led forth and brutally murdered. In 
the stories and novels of the middle ages, the 
favoured lover who has been admitted secretly 
into the chamber of his mistress is often con- 
cealed in the hutch or chest. 





No, 8.—A LADY IN BED. 


Our cut No. 8, taken from the same manu- 


| script of the Bible which furnished our last 





illustration, represents the hutch also in its place 
at the foot of the bed. This sketch is interesting, 
both as showing more distinctly than the others 
the rings of the bed-curtains and the rods at- 
tached to the celure, and as a particularly good 
illustration of the habit which still continued in 
all classes and ranks of society, of sleeping in 
bed entirely naked. The same practice is shown 
in several of our other cuts (see Nos. 2, 6, and 7), 
and, indeed, in all the illuminated manuscripts 
of the fifteenth century which contain bedroom 
scenes. Wherever this is not the case, there is 
some evident reason for the contrary, as in our 
cut, No. 8. During this period we have not so 
many pictorial illustrations of the toilet as might 
be expected. The ladies’ combs were generally 
coarse and large in the teeth, but often very 
elaborately and beautifully ornamented. The 
mirror was, as at former periods, merely a cir- 
cular piece of metal or glass, set in a case, which 
was carved with figures or ornaments exter- 
nally. Of these we shall say more at the 
beginning of our next chapter. 
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THE VERNON GALLERY. 
THE RUINED TEMPLE 
R. Wilson, R.A., Painter. C. Cousen, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 2 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 10} in. 

Or the four pictures by Richard Wilson in the 
Vernon collection this is the largest, while it is 
also a valuable example of the painter's Italian 
landscapes. The exact locality of the subject 
we cannot determine; probably, however, it is 
only a composition made up of materials collec- 
ted by the artist when in Italy. In character it is 
Claude-like: 
wreck, perchance, of ancient Roman architecture 

graceful even in its solitary dilapidation. On 
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useless ; far from it; they are regarded as 
the highest and most important exercises 
for the human mind. The study of the 
natural objects by which we are surrounded, 


| tends to a more correct appreciation of 
| man’s position on the earth, and leads to 


the foreground shows a ruin—a | 


the right hand the view is closed by a high bank | 


crowned with trees, and the middle distance 


presents a lake, bounded by the remote high 


lands which are lost in the aérial graduated dis- 
tance. 


The landscape is seen under a rich, but | 


sober, sunset, more gray than golden in its | 


tones. 

Wilson began life as a portrait painter and 
pursued that class of art till his thirty-sixth 
year, when Zuccharelli, meeting with him in 
Italy, and seeing a sketch from some landscape 
which the English artist had made, persuaded 
him to direct his attention to that branch. For 


Wilson’s posthumous fame, the advice was well | 


given, but for his personal advantage it had bet- | 


ter have been spared ; for, while he managed to 
live in tolerable comfort by his portraits, which 


are now forgotten, he almost starved by his | 


landscapes, at present the only works by which 
he is known. It was truly said by Allan Cun- 
ningham, that, “as the remembrance of the 
artist himself faded on men’s memories, the 
character of his works began to rise in public 
estimation. Then, and not till then, the lovers 
of art perceived, that the productions of an 
Englishman, who lived in want, and died broken- 
hearted, equalled, in poetic conception and 
splendour of colouring, many of the works of 
those more fortunate painters, who had kings 


} 


. . | 
for their protectors, and princes and nobles for | 


their companions.” 

Is it not sad to know that the painter of the 
noble picture of “ Niobe,” in the National Gal- 
lery, should have been forced to sell his “ Ceyx 
and Aleyone” for a pot of beer 
of « Stilton cheese? 
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CHEMISTRY, 
IN ITS RELATIONS TO ART AND ART 
MANUFACTURE, 


CONSIDERED AS A BRANCH OF EDUCATION. 


Tue most striking effect resulting from the 
Great Exhibition of 185l,is the strong ex- 
pression of the necessity that exists for a 
more general diffusion of scientific knowledge 
amongst all classes of society. It is felt that 
any extensive improvements in our manu- 
facturing arts must spring from an increased 
knowledge of the scientific principles in- 
volved; and therefore efforts have been made 
tointroduce intoour schools several branches 
of education which have not hitherto received 
attention in any of our scholastic systems, 
We neglected for a long period to cultivate 
even habits of observation ; the young found 
their natural curiosity stood in the way of 
scholastic honours, and, consequently, they 
very soon endeavoured to learn the signs 
for ideas, to the absolute neglect of the 
ideas themselves. 
the folly of this, we rush into the opposite 
extreme, and endeavour to urge the most 
juvenile capacity up to the study of abstract 
science, disguised by the name of industrial 
instruction. Infant schools begin to display 


pictures of pumps; the Nationals boast of 


their diagrams and apparatus; while the 
British urge their boys and girls onward in 
all the mysteries of physics and chemistry. 
Let it not be supposed that by these remarks 
these branches of knowledge are considered 


Now, being convinced of 


dered 


and the remains | 








a really “divine philosophy,” which sees 
“good in everything.” The study of 
natural philosophy in the more limited 
sense in which the term is usually employed, 
advances our real knowledge of the consti- 
tution of things, and of the powers by which 
their physical conditions are regulated. 
Although by an empirical system we may 
improve Art or manufacture, the process is 
a slow and uncertain one; whereas, by 
knowing the secret of causes producing 
visible effects, we become the owners of 
new forces which we can apply to useful 
ends, with a remarkable freedom from that 
uncertainty which attends the hap-hazard 
system of too many inventors. It is not, 
therefore, that we object to the introduction 
of science into our schools; but we fear 
that an indiscreet system of forcing is being 
tried, which will certainly produce weakness 
from over-excitement, and end in short- 
comings, which will prove on all sides 
disappointing. 

The Government, in the establishment of 
a Department of Science, has done wisely ; 
but we fear the connection of this depart- 
ment with that of Art isa mistake. Beyond 
all question, science may minister to Art 
in many important ways; but the cu/tiva- 
tion of Science and Art cannot go on 
together. The student of Art can never 
become really the student of Science; 


| moment 
































what is wanting in knowledge, will be made 
up in pretension, and that we may expect 
the pedagogue of the old farce to become 
the reality of modern life. 

A system for teaching the more advanced 
youth of our schools, and young adults, in 
the elements of cannot but be 
attended with the best possible advantages. 
Still, the difficulty of the want of teachers 
stands in the way, and if at the present 
twenty schools tlroughout the 
country were to apply to the Department 
of Science for teachers in any one branch, 
say chemistry, these could not be supplied. 
It is imperative, therefore, that the first 
effort should be made in the direction of 
training a certain number of young men as 
teachers of such of the sciences as may have 
a practical application. The mass of our 
population have a full conviction that some 
improvement on the present state of educa- 
tion is necessary, but they do not see the 
direction in which the improvement should 
be attempted. Hence, they are casting about, 
some in one direction and some in another, 
all in uncertainty, and there is no onward 
movement, although there is a great deal 
of talk. 

The great objects to be attained, in some 
way, and it does not appear to us so difficult, 
is the introduction of a universal 
knowledge amongst our mechanies and 
artisans, and to establish a closer relation 
between the man of practice, and the man 


science 


more 


| of science. There exists amongst usa strange 


neither can the learner in the laboratory of | 


the chemist become other 
mechanical recipient of those truths by 
which our standard of taste is to be refined, 
and our appreciation of the beautiful ren- 
more correct. The result of the 


than a merely | 


experiment up to this moment proves the | 


correctness of this. 
Now, the principles of Art may properly 


find a place in the schools for our children, | 


the eye may be taught at a very early age 
to value a straight or a curved line, and 
instructed in all that concerns the harmony 
of colours. 
too early, as false impressions are only 
removed with difficulty. But with Science 
the case is far different ; the mind must be 
correctly trained into habits of observation, 
which is the work of years, before it can 
properly appreciate the value of an experi- 
ment—before it can comprehend that water 


This education cannot begin | 


rises in a pump by the influence of the | 


| pressure of the external air, or understand 


that a stone falls to the earth from the air 
by the exercise of an unseen attracting 
power. The child may be made to learn 


from certain text books that action and re- | 


action are equal, but to know the fact 


requires something more than the mere 
effort of memory. On these grounds we 
believe that the indiscreet introduction of 
Science into the primary schools will not 
have a satisfactory result. We fear indeed 
that the tendency of such studies on the 
plastic minds of the young will be to stultify 
them, and produce a generation of scientific 
babblers, guiltless of an original idea, and 
unable to produce a clear deduction from 


|any of the thousand facts they have in 


memory. 

Beyond this, another serious difficulty 
stands in the way of this kind of teaching— 
there are no teachers. These must be 
created. Let not the attempt be made with 
teachers, who, though they talk of scientific 
truths to the young, are themselves ignorant 
of the very alphabet of the science they 
pretend to teach. Let us not forget that 





contempt for “theory” as the expression 
is, and an over-estimation of the value of 
“facts” and “practice.” Now it is im- 
portant that all should learn that scientific 
investigations are based on theory only as 
on a prop to carry them from point to 
point, which is transformed into a fact 
when the evidence becomes sufficiently con- 
elusive. Every theory must be based upon 
observed facts, and facts cannot be properly 
sought for without the guidance of some 
theory. There can be no real knowledge, 
says Bacon, which is not based upon ob- 
served facts. Every fact discovered hasa 
practical value of the first importance, and 
we have retarded the advancement of Art, 
through man’s ignorance of what he terms 
abstract Science. Numerous instances might 
be given of the practical value of the truths 
revealed by science, even when of apparently 
the most abstract character, but, in the 
present instance, we desire to confine our 
notice to chemistry. 

The object of chemistry is to search out 
and indicate every alteration which takes 
place in the constitution of bodies ; it is to 
decompose the compound materials of 
organic and inorganic matter into their 
simplest forms, and from these simple 
forms to compose new conditions of matter. 
An infinite variety of forms exist around 
us which, the chemist has shown us, consist 
of comparatively few simple substances, 
which, in the present state- of our know- 
ledge, are undecomposable. We learn also 
that we may, under certain conditions, 
effect a recombination of these elements, 
and thus produce compounds resembling 
those which are the result of nature’s 
“ wondrous alchemy,” and numerous others 
which are not found in nature. It may 
appear to many that such a science as this, 
requiring a well-trained eye, and a hand 
adapted to all the requirements of the most 
delicate processes, is not fitted to become a 
branch of popular education. It is quite 
certain that all men cannot become chemists 
—that is, attain to the position of success- 
ful analysers, much less become discoverers 
of new combinations: but every man may 
know so much of the elements of the science 







































































as to avoid the errors which are constantly 
being made in the details of manufacture. 

The advantages of chemistry to the arts 
are, 

Ist. The production of new combinations 
which can be at once applied to some useful 
end. 

2nd. The discovery of methods for 
utilising products which appear worthless, 
and which have been therefore rejected. 

3rd. It devises methods by which opera- 
tions may be much quickened, and results 
obtained with greater facility; thus econo- 
mising time. 

4th. Chemistry furnishes substitutes for 
mechanical contrivances, and thus, by re- 
lieving, adds to human power. 

It is not easy to select examples of each 
of these from the number which present 
themselves ; we shall, therefore, be content 
with such as may be regarded novelties. 
The most curious of those belonging to the 
first class are probably the artificial essences 
and extracts of fruit. The 
pine-apple, bergamot pear, the apple, the 
grape, and the flavouring of the cognac 
brandy, are all of them combinations of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen in certain 
proportions. Che delicate odours of flowers 
are but variations of the same elements. 
Pine-apple oil is prepared from butyric 
acid, which is developed during the produe- 
tion of rancidity in butter. The bergamot- 
pear oil is obtained from one of the most 
offensive of cher 
which is obtained during the distillation of 
bran ly from potatoes. By a slight change 
this fusel oil is converted into valerianic 
acid, and into an extract which in every 


extracts of | 


ical products—fusel oil, | 


respect resembles the flavour of apples. | 


The well-known essence of bitter almonds 
is now imitated exactly by a chemical 
change effected in the oil of compressed gas. 
Of these most singular combinations Dr. 
Hoffman remarks in a letter to Liebig :— 
“The application of organic chemistry to 
perfumery is still in its infaney, and we 
may expect that a careful survey of those 
ethers and etherial compounds with which 
we are already acquainted, and those which 
are daily being discovered, will lead to 
further results. The interesting caprylic 
ethers which M. Blouis has lately dis- 
covered are remarkable for their extremely 
aromatic odour ; thus the acetate of caprylic 
oxide possesses an odour as strong as it is 
agreeable, and promises, if it can be ob- 
tained in larger quantities, to yield materials 
for perfumery.” 

This subject has been investigated with 
much care, and we have now thus artificially 
formed the essences of geranium, millefleurs, 
new-mown hay, jassimine, and many others. 
All these are prepared from two or three 
common and cheap essential oils, and from 
organic elements. Beyond perfumes of the 
most agreeable kind, odours of the most 
disgusting and nauseous character are like- 
wise produced, showing the extensive appli- 
cation of the discovery. Nearly all soaps, 
the largest portion of the fancy confec- 
tionary, and most articles for the toilet are 
now prepared from productions which were 
formerly rejected as disgusting and useless. 

In all our manufactories an immense 
amount of material is allowed to flow to 
waste. The rivers of the north of England 
run with spirits of salts, and the ponds of 
our woollen manufactories are covered with 
dirty grease. These waste products are 
now collected, the first is employed in the 
formation of a 1ew white lead of a beautiful 
character, and the last purified to form 
soap and candles. The white lead (the 
oxychloride of lead) requires a little further 
notice. Few manufactures are of more un- 
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healthful character than the manufacture 
of white lead in the ordinary way. In this 
process the ore of lead is attacked by 
hydrochloric acid (muriatic) and a soluble 
chloride of lead formed. This soluble 
chlgride, having a large surface exposed to 
the air, absorbs oxygen and falls as a fine 
white powder (the oxychloride) which is at 
once fitted as a pigment. It is found to 
possess many most important properties 
for the house and ornamental painter. It 
appears also that in the preparation of this 
variety of white lead, the health of the men 
is preserved free of anyinjury. We cannot 
learn that much has been done by our 
chemists of late years in the production of 
new pigments; a purple from tungsten, 





which has not yet come into use, and im- 
provements on the white oxide of zine, | 
which have led to its more extended use, | 


are the only instances with which we are 
acquainted of recent date. The prepara- 
tion of artificial ultramarine has been 
regularly improving, until now, at an 
exceedingly cheap rate, a colour in all 
respects equal to that produced from the 


lapis lazuli by a tedious and expensive pro- | 


cess, is rendered in the colour-market at 
prices which render it available for the 
inost ordinary purposes. The application 
of this to calico-printing is instructive. It 
was suggested that this beautiful colour 
might be employed on calicoes and muslins 
by combining it with albumen, and the 
flowers on ladies’ dresses were printed at the 
‘ost of barrels of eggs, though even then the 
colours on the muslins did not resist the 
operations of the laundress. Chemistry 
showed that cheese was soluble in am- 
monia, and the ultramarine when mixed 
with this solution, could be applied to the 
textile fabric. The ammonia soon evaporated 
leaving the cheese and ultramarine com- 
bined with the fibre of cotton, and perfectly 
permanent. Madder is employed in great 
quantities in the process of calico printing. 
The spent madder has been for 
accumulating in the calico 
chemist proving that these heaps of refuse 


| still contained one third of the original 


quantity of the colouring matter, showed 
how it could be readily extracted, and these 
are now become new sources of wealth. 
Stannate of soda is most extensively used 
as a mordaunt; its mode of preparation 
was most difficult, and it is now rendered 
remarkably easy. Tin ore and salt are 
roasted together, the soda of the salt com- 
bined with the oxide of tin, and thus by one 
process all is accomplished. The require- 
ments of the tallow-chandler have been 
constantly increasing, chemistry has been 
taxed to the utmost to provide fats, and in 
their search to supply these wants, the 
chemists have produced fats from the 
vegetable world which remove us from 
entire dependence upon those of Russia, 
and even the oils produced from the mineral 
kingdom promise to remove the necessity 
of the whale fisher’s incurring the dangers 
of the Arctic seas. 

Such are but a few of the 
tages which chemistry has afforded us. 
They have been selected as showing the 
real utility ofthe science, in answer to 
those who ever desire to see at once the 
useful in a discovery. We hold that every 
truth must sooner or later become useful, 
and that by improving the general acquaint- 
ance with the sciences we shall dispel the 
doubts which some have of its advantages. 

Art and Science are closely connected ; 
in some cases art precedes science, and in 
others science leads the way to the improve- 
ments of art. Iron and steel were prepared 
of the finest quality by art : science discovers 


great advan- 


the cause, and imitates the productions, of 
art. But all, or nearly all, our vast manu- 
factories, our cotton factories, bleaching 
establishments, cotton printing establish- 
ments, chemical works, engineer’s shops, 
gas-works, soap and candle manufactories, 
and many others are obviously the results 
of science. The advantages of chemistry—of 
science—in our educational systems are 
therefore evident. But let us not run on 
too hastily, and, by forcing, destroy the 
plant to which we desire to give strength. 
Knowledge is not power unless the possessor 
knows how to wield the instrument he 
holds. A giant’s club in a child’s hand is 
not more useless than scientific knowledge 
is to him who has not received that educa- 
tional training which enables him to use the 
truths he has learnt. Therefore let us first 
train the mind in those habits which are 
necessary to the correct cultivation of in- 
ductive science. and to enable the student 


| to advance carefully to the generalities of a 


years | 
works. A | 





deductive philosophy. 

Sir Humphrey Davy’s remarks some 
years before his death sliould be applicable 
now : “ You have excelled all other people 
in the products of industry; but why? 


because you have assisted industry by 
science. Do not regard as_ indifferent 
what is your true and greatest glory. 
Except in these respects, in what are 
you superior to Athens or Rome? Do 


you carry away from them the palm in 
literature and the fine arts? Do you not 
rather glory, and justly too, in being in 
these respects their imitators? Is it not 
demonstrated by the nature of your system 
of public education, and by your popular 
amusements? In what, then, are you their 
superiors ? In everything connected with 


science, with the experimental arts. These 
are your characteristics. Do not neglect 
them. You have a Newton who is the 


glory, not only of your own country, but of 
the human race. You have a Bacon, whose 
precepts may still be attended to with 
advantage. Shall Englishmen slumber in 
that path which these great men have 
opened, and be overtaken by their neigh- 
bours? Say, rather, that all assistance 
shall be given to their efforts ; that they 
shall be attended to, encouraged, and 
supported,” Rosert Hunt, 
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THE JUVENILE LITERATURE 
OF 1854, 


WE regret to observe that the past year, in pre- 
paring juvenile literature for the present, has 
devised, in so far as “ tale-telling” goes, nothing 
either new or very excellent, although now-a- 
days it has become difficult to collect, or even to 
ascertain, the quantity or quality of children’s 
books published throughout the kingdom. For- 
merly the juvenile “ trade” appertained almost 
exclusively to the well-known house in St. Paul's 
Churchyard, and one or two of less importance 
at the “ west end ;” but now, in accordance with 
the taste and progress of the times, books for 
the young and books for the old are mingled 
together without any very marked distinction. 
The young now are given matters to discuss, both 
of fact and fiction, which some years ago would 
have been considered far too much in advance of 
their years, while many of the so-called “juve- 
nile books” are capable—quite as capable as 
the “run” of our modern novels—of afford- 
ing amusement to the parents of the “ little 
people,” who are not “ young” in any way but 
in years. We are writing of Booxs—of the 
absolute matter they contain—independent of 
the beauty of their illustrations, or the exquisite 
care lavished upon the “ getting up ;” of these 
we shall speak presently. 
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Paper, type, binding, and above all, illustra. 
tion, demand the attention they receive ; but 
even “illustration,” though so good a teacher, 
is not the sole one to be considered—particularly 
in juvenile literature. Children’s books are not 
intended only to look pretty upon drawing-room 
tables, to be toyed with as toys, turned over 
merely for the sake of the pictures—or even as 
irt-teachers ; the ‘letter-press should instruct, 
should amuse, should suggest, should excite the 
nobler, as well as the gentler feelings of the 
little readers, set them thinking after reading, 
rouse their spirit of inquiry, excite emulation 
without engendering envy—should, in short, 
according to the purpose, amuse or instruct; 
but every child’s story should have a distinct 
object, and that object should be clearly worked 
out; the idea should be started, and its deve- 
lopment grow steadily. Children’s books should 
not be encumbered with words, they should 
never be tedious, they should never flag, they 
should be earnest, and above all things true ; no 
matter what intention a parent or teacher has in 
view, achild should never be cheated into amuse- 
ment, or study, or taking or doing anything dis- 
agreeable, however necessary ; the teacher's hand 


should be firm, his looks genial, his lips ¢r 


If it be desired that the child shall grow up, | 


upright, virtuous, and of good repute, his parents 
and teachers, and their books, must be ab »ve the 
suspicion of deceit; there must be no untruth, 
no subterfuge, no weakness, or terror of the 
truth being known and acted upon. Of course 
there can be no objection to works of fiction, 
when given as such ; the anxiety of a child to 
ascertain the real is evident from the frequent 
question, “Is it true?” and this question 
earnestly should be ever answered truly; fact 
should be given as fact, and fiction as fiction. 
Mrs. Newron Crostanp, in a_ biographical 


volume™ she has just published, and which, in | 


addition to much that is interesting, is remark 
able for its earnestness and truth-seeking, has 
some excellent observations on woman as a 
teacher, which are equally appropriate to woman 
as a writer for childhood, indeed; they are 
almost identical: one teaches by the lip, 
the other by the pen. “On woman,” says Mrs. 
Crosland, “in every station of life, so commonly 
devolves the care of children, that it can never 
be out of place for her to reflect on the subject 
of their guidance. Half the people who talk of 
being fond of children, and who pet and indulge 
them according to the caprice of the moment, 
do so entirely for their own gratification, either 
because it is much less trouble than to maintain a 
wise yet calm and beneficent rule, or because they 
like the quick return for what they call kindness 
in the shape of present mirth and gladness; then 
there is another class of teachers and guardians, 
well-intentioned and conscientious, but without 
any true knowledge of human nature, who lay 


down a code of fixed rules, and endeavour to | 


shape every character by them. Really, between 
the two a great many children suffer severely, 
and every now and then some great soul, which 


has gone through a terrible ordeal of early | 


sorrow and misapprehension, declares its expe- 
riences, and holds them up as a mirror in which 
gentler and weaker natures still see some of 
their own sufferings reflected. It is true that 
this fiery trial sometimes exercises a purifying 
influence, but we may be very sure that for wan! 
of sympathetic aid in the difficulties of childhood, 
many a gentle character has its finest instincts 
warped aside.” Books, childrens’ books, should 
indicate this sympathy, and great tenderness as 
well as skill should be evinced in getting little 
heroes and heroines out of scrapes, and, while 
exhibiting their faults, lead them to overcome 
them by patience and loving-kindness. Another 
matter those who engage in juvenile literature 
should watch over: in dialogue, to keep up the 
vraisemblance, it is doubtless necessary to write 
in the species of language the speakers would 
use; but any evil that might arise from a low or 
inferior style, or a common vernacular being 
imbibed by little readers, should be counter 
acted by the simple, elegant, and most careful 
diction of the author, in the narrative and de 


* MeMORABLE WoMEN, THE Srory or THEIR Lives. 
PDavip Boave, Fleet Street. 
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scriptions; this is a positive necessity ; those 
who write for the young should write that 


* those who run can read ;” 


all should be clear and comprehensive. 

Perhaps the most valuable children’s tales, 
taken collectively, of modern times have been 
issued from the bureau of the Messrs. Chambers 
of Edinburgh, who know how to secure the 
best talent for their purpose, by liberal and 
straight-forward conduct; but their books are 
cheap, and seldom adorned with more than a 
frontispiece of doubtful artistic excellence ; they 
belong more to the middle than to the upper 
classes of society ; these really valuable books 


are often passed over as gift-books, because of 


exterior, and in nine cases out of ten siraply look 
over the illustrations. Our readers need not be 
told how truly we value pictorial beauty, and 
how highly we ¢siimate the exertions of Birket 
Foster, Harrison Weir, Gilbert, Franklin, and 
others, who make objects of Art familiar to the 
young by the magic of their true and expressive 
pencils ; 
and qualities to be gratified and instructed, and 
while the eye is educated, we do not wish the 
reason, or imagination, the feelings and affec- 
tions, to become paralysed. Having thus briefly 
stated what we conceive to be the objects of 
juvenile literature, we will as briefly notice those 
which we can most commend from the pile 
upon our table. 

Appey & Co., have brought out a new edition 
of Miss Martineau’s “ PLayFEeLLow.”* Miss 
Martineau has left the tales in their original 
state, though in the preface to the first 
volume, which contains the practical tale of 


their plainness, for gift-givers want a handsome 


| “ Serriers at Home,” she treats with somewhat of 


contempt the task of writing for children. The 
PLAYFELLOW “was written twelve years ago, to 
relieve the sense of uselessness in illness—and 
the employment was so far agreeable to me, 
that I then half promised to carry on the series, 
if I should ever regain strength for the purpose. 
The strength was regained long ago, but health 
has brought new business, and more imperative 
duties than chatting with little children, alluring, 
and not altogether useless as that amusement is.” 
We venture to affirm, that it would be far 
happier for Miss Martineau, and of much greater 
advantage to the world, if she had continued to 
write such tales as “ The Settlers at Home,” and 
“The Crofton Boys.” We never knew a boy or 
girl who could leave either of these tales un- 
finished ; they are so full of the healthy vigour, 
the clear, plain, earnest, unsophisticated good 
sense which at one period distinguished Miss 
Martineau, that her friends must rejoice at her 
being at this particular period of her literary 
career, revived to the public in what seems to us 
her most fitting and most womanly character. 
We beg Miss Martineau to believe that there 
can hardly be a more pleasing—-and certainly no 
more useful—duty than “chatting” with little 
children, particularly if we always remember 
that such “chatting” influences a future life— 
the “hereafter” of England. “Tae Crorron 
Boys” may take its place beside Miss Edge- 
worth’s “Barrina Out,” and that is pretty 
nearly the hignest praise we can give to 


any recent child’s book, except, perhaps, 
“Lovuts’ Scnoot Days,” which has all the 


animating vigour of both, and a higher tone 
than either. 

Tae SuNnsHINE OF GREYSTONE,+ by the author 
of “Louis ScHoot Days,” though equally 
admirable in design, is not so happy in its 
working out, as its predecessor; there is too 
much conventionality in the greater portion of 
the volume ; the story is not so well sustained, 
and the frivolity is too frivolous even for school 
girls ; the author can write nothing ill, nothing 
that is not of value, but we cannot class the 
“SUNSHINE OF GREYSTONE,” as a whole, with 
“Louis’ Scpoot Days.” 

Harrison Weir has illustrated a pretty gift- 
little book for town-bred children, who ought to 
something about the country. “NaTURAL 





Tae PLrayrettow. By Harrrerre MARTINEAU 
+ A Story ror Giraits. By E. J. May, Author of 
Louis’ School-Days.” Bryns and Goopwin, Bath. 
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but we want all our little friends talents | 










History IN Srortes,” is introduced by a philo- 
sophical line of Wordsworth’s,— 
** Small service is true service while it lasts.” 


Whoever the mysterious M. S. C. may be, she 
has rendered her little book of natural history 
pleasant and profitable ; but we do not think it 
improved by the introduction of the three fables 


| from the German, which conclude the pretty 


| author of that pretty child’s-book 


: 
| canine favourite to 





volume 

Harrison Weir has also illustrated a “A 
Parrot’s Own History,” which is edited by the 
‘Older and 
Wiser ;” this is also a pleasant little volume for 
the very young. Children have large sympathies 
with parrots; and this volume gives them in- 
formation about their favourite The book 
prates like “ poor Poll,” and that right pleasantly. 

One more charming volume, illustrated by 
Harrison Weir, we must notice. 





It treats even of 
a more popular subject than parrots, dogs. We 
entertain a notion that whoever does not love 
dogs cannot be worth loving. We have enjoyed 
“THe ADVENTURES OF A Doc, AND a Goop 
Dog Too,” * and beg to express our gratitude to 
Mr. Alfred Elwes, for having introduced his 
the public. The “adven- 
tures” are very pleasant, if not very probable, and 
we can recommend the book to our young friends. 
It is a book with an object, and tl ‘object” is 
well worked out. The illustrations are exquisite. 
Harrison Weir deserves a vote of thanks from 
Dog-land. 

“Prince ARTHURS ALPHABET ”* is one of the 
best books for children we have seen. The 
margin of each page is crowded with flowers, and 
insects, and objects of all kinds belonging to the 
word it is intended to illustrate. A. (the ante- 
lope) starts away free-footed to the wilds 
terrified by a snake, the margin illuminated 
by appropriate plants. B. (butterfly) is shown in 
the larva, and in the form with which we are 
best acquainted; but the rhyme gives ‘a false 
impression :— 


** B. is a butterfly spreading its wings 
To seek out the loveliest flowers 

It feeds roses, the pi und 

And merrily passes the hours 


sutterflies do not “ feed,” and the line should 
be altered in the next edition. 

How our grand-dlames would stare to see such 
a book as this for a shilling ; any one of the 
pages, in an artistic view, is worth the money. 

Mr. Addey has re-published some children’s 
books from the other side the Atlantic, from 
whence we derive much that is fresh and fra- 
grant. A charming little volume of poetry for 
the young, by Eliza Lee Follen,t deserves a nook 
in every juvenile library. Some of these 
delicious little poems are worthy of a place 
beside the moral songs of Isaac Watts. 
We should like to have been able to give the 
same unqualified praise to a reprint (‘LITTLE 
FERNS FOR Fanny's Litrie FriEenps,”)§ from the 
American edition, which contains enough of 
what is not only brilliant, but appropriate to 
make us regret that it is soiled by several vul- 
garisms which ought never to have found place 
in a volume of juvenile literature. This clever 
“Fanny ” thinks more rapidly than she writes, 
though she evidently writes with such rapidity 
that she cannot find time to put the necessary 
quantity of letters in her words; she invariably 
reduces “I am” to “I’m,” and “do not” to “don't,” 
and “had not” to “hadn't,” and is prodigal of abbre- 
viations of all kinds. Many of the “sketches” 
are so full of light, so pictorial in their construc- 
tion, and convey such excellent lessons, that we 
regret their being so disfigured; simplicity of 
style is not more necessary in writing for 
children than purity ; and a child whose reading 
is properly cared for, should revolt from any- 
thing approaching coarseness in tale or lesson. 
These “little ferns” should have been pruned 
by a gentle but careful hand; and if the pecu- 
liarly American ideas, and words, and terms 
were retained, there should have been a glos- 
sary at the end to explain them; our little 
* Appey & Co 
+ N. Cooke, Milford House. 
t Tae LARK AND THE Linnet: Hymns, Sonas, anp 
ABLES. By Exiza Lee Foucen. Appey & Co. 
§ N, Cooke, Milford House. 
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people do not know what a “ flap-jack,” or a 
“ castor,” or “right end up,” means; our boys 
learn quite sufficient of slang, without having 
it taught them in the nursery; and American 
slang is one of the few things we do not desire 


to import from our good neighbours. It is 
not quite lady-like of Miss Fanny, however she 
may feel for climbing-boys, to declare—but we 
will quote her own words :—* I’m happy to say 
I don’t own anything but a bandbox and a tooth- 
brush ; don’t care a snap of my thumb for the 
first of May, in New York,—it don’t move me ;” 
but it moves us that Mr. Nathaniel Cooke, 
who evinces so much good taste in so many ways, 
did not employ somebody with a dictionary in 
one hand, and a pen in the other, to put many 
passages in this little volume into pure English, 
and altogether expunge others which so painfully 
mar the beauty of the whole. It is quite pos- 
sible to be pleasant and familiar without vul- 
garity ; and mirth is, or ought to be, marred, not 
made, by bad English; the style of our own 
literature has deteriorated fearfully of late ; and 
while we would put away all that is pompous 
or inflated, we would entreat that class so often 
appealed to— parents and guardians ”"—to re- 
member that there is such a word as “ Classic” 
in the English language ; and that we look to thei 
influence to preserve it “ wnspotted to the last.” 

“ ALL Is NoT GOLD THAT GLITTERS,” is a reprint 
of Mr. Addey’s from America. We remembered 
the “Watch and Pray” of Cousin Alice, and 
felt disposed to place this volume on the shelves 
ofour library, instead of giving it toa young friend ; 
it is perfectly intelligible to English readers, 
does not like our friend “Fanny's” productions 
need a glossary, and isa story of interest, of 
power and experience; it is an excellent volume 
to give toa rural library, where it might be read, 
slowly and thoughtfully—as they read in the 
country—and where its lessons would sink deep 
into the minds of young and old. 

The success of the translation of “TaLes By 
THk BrorHers Grimm,” has induced the publica- 
tion of another volume of PoruLaR GERMAN 
Tates CoLLectep By Lupwic Becustern,* under 
the more attractive title of “Tae Op Story 
TELLER.” These tales are illuminated by one 
hundred illustrations by Ricnter, and we have 
never seen a hundred light subjects more pleasing 
or of higher artistic merit; they are charming in 


drawing, free, graceful, natural little “bits” of | 


German life, character, and fairy lore; but we 
are compelled to limit our approbation to certain 
of these fairy tales, we cannot give them the 
praise awarded them by their translators, and 
say they are ALL pure and healthful. We do 
not want a fairy tale to be a sermon, or even 
stipulate that it should contain a good moral, 
but we declare against interesting our children 
in abad one; thus the morality of the young 
bride in “the Man without a Heart,” his heart 
being in the keeping of a bird, is more than 
questionable ; when she conceals her lover, who 
had captured the bird, under the bed, “ where,” 
quoth the story, “although the old man had 
never done him any harm, he had enchanted his 
brothers and their brides, and had moreover 
robbed him of his bride. So he began to nip 
the neck of the bird, and the old man called out 
‘Oh, I am dying, some one is strangling me! 
oh child, I die.’ With these words he fell off his 
chair dead, for the youth had wrung the bird's 
neck.” That “nipping the neck of the bird” is 
an ugly picture, and there are one or two other 
blots of the same kind that we should like to be 
obliterated in the nextedition. “TheJug of Tears,” 
is a little legend full of exquisite poetry, and the 
“Two Millers round as balls,” is almost as good 
as our own famous “Jack the Giant Killer.” 
“THE PARABLES OF FREDERIC ADOLPHUS 
KRUMMACHER,” + have been, and are the most 
popular of that class of book in Germany ; this 
charming volume is more suited to youthhood 
than to childhood, and deserves to be as well 
received in England, as it has been in its own 
land. The title “ Parables,’ we apply in Eng- 
land almost exclusively to those apt illustrations 








of good and evil, which our great Redeemer | 


gave to the world during his earthly mission, | 


* Appey & Co., London. 
+ N. Cooke, Milford House. 


and we would rather it was confined to the | 
sacred volume ; but this is only a wordy objec- 
tion, and the spirit and tone of the good and 
wise Krummacher’s earliest work, which has 
been before a great portion of Europe for 
nearly fifty years, stamps its value, and entitles 
it to-a welcome in its present form; the volume 
is illustrated after the German fashion; and 
the illustrations are of high merit in design, 
although not very skilfully engraved. 

Mr. Boswortu of Regent Street, has published 
a very useful volume for the young called 
‘“Srories rroM THE Crassics.”* The ladies who 
have put these traditions (so necessary to be 
understood and remembered by educated youth) 
into pure English, so that the young get the 
spirit, as well as a correct mythological outline 
without the impurities of heathendom, deserve 
a vote of thanks from every English nursery 
and school-room ; the Misses Kirby have already 
attained much local celebrity, as the botanists 
of Leicester and its neighbourhood, and we are 
indebted to them for a useful floral Manual of 
theirnativecounty. “SToRtes FROM THE CLassics” 
is therefore a well-planted step in a new direc- 
tion; the ladies were perhaps stimulated to 
their task by the remembrance of a French 
gentleman's objection to his friend’s wife, “ Elle 
ne sait pas la Mythologie ;” they have got over 
some “ difficulties” with much tact and delicacy, 
but otbers remain which we fear cannot be 
moulded even by their skill into a presentable 
form. We should like the Misses Kirby toarrange 
portions of the mythology of other nations; the 
courts of the Crystal Palace will soon render the 
eyes of young England familiar with whatever is 
most worthy remembrance in the, so to say, 
domestic, as well as Art-history, of the forefathers 
of the old world, and we must be prepared to 
answer a variety of questions, and “get up” a vast 
amount -of knowledge, or we shall fall in the 
estimation of the young ladies and gentlemen 
just entering their “teens,” whose spirit of 
enquiry will be marvellously sharpened, and 
what is better still, elevated, by the actual 
presence of the wonders and beauties of the 
ancient of days. We believe, as we have said, the 
actual beauty and presence of whatever was admir- 
able amongst the ancients, will do much to restore 
the reverence we owe to the mighty past, which 
our pressing onward, as we have been doing, 
amid the turmoil and surges of “ Mammon” and 
“utility,” was tending to obliterate. 

“Far orr”+—is one of aclass of books of which 
there are too few. Sufficiently sacred in character 
for Sabbath reading, and yet possessing enough 
of human interest and action to fix the wandering 
attention of a child, 

The second series of “ WorK—PLENTY TO Do, 
AnD How 10 Do 1,” f is of a still more serious 
character, but can hardly; be called a child's 
book, yet it is so pleasant to love “what is 
lovely,” and give “ honour where honour is due,” 
that we cannot resist saying that the second series 
of “Work” is almost as valuable as the first. 

There are a number of other small volumes for 
the young, on our table, of different degrees of 
merit. ‘Jacob Abbot” publishes his individual 
histories of kings, with the desire that they 
should be adopted as “ text books,” in schools and 
classes, and believes that the history of individual 
monarchs is singularly beneficial to young minds; 
that upon our table “THe History or XERXES 
THE Great” § with several engravings, and maps 
of the Grecian and Persian empires, is an excel- 
lent and useful compilation. 

Alfred Crowquill and Miss Corner have turned 
“BEAUTY AND THE Beast” || very successfully into 
a pretty little drawing-room drama, and we can 
see no objection to our little friends personating 
for recreation the story they know so well; we 
agree with Miss Corner, that a very important 
part of education consists in promoting innocent 
and agreeable occupation for leisure hours, in 
order to prevent any disposition to indolence 
either of mind or body. 


* By Mary and Evizaseru Kirey. 

+ Far Orr; orn, AFRICA AND AMERICA DESCRIBED. 
By the Author of ‘‘The Peep of Day.” Hatcnarp. 

t Work: Pienty To Do, anp How tro Dot. By 
MarGaArRet Maria Brewster. Edinburgh, ConsTaBLe. 
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“THE JOURNAL OF A Poor Youna Lapy,’* 
deserves a longer notice than we can find space 
for—the Life and adventures of Louisa von 
Plettenhaus is a translation from the German, 
and gives a very graphic account of the habits 
and peculiarities of our neighbours, interwoven 
with an interesting story. 

We have noticed at different times in this 
Journal, and always with approbation, several of 
the juvenile books published by Grant & 
GrirFiTH, whose judgment is as sound as their 
publications are various. “OCEAN AND HER 
RuLERS ” is a well-timed boy’s-book, and cannot 
fail to become popular with those who desire to 
become the naval heroes of “ Young England.” 
Some three or four others of their publications 
were reviewed in the number of the Art-Journal 
which closed the present year. They keep pace 
in literature as well as in Art with the best 
issues of this character, and sustain the fame 
which their establishment acquired so long ago. 

And here we conclude for the present; we 
desire most earnestly to impress upon those who 
have the power to write so as to interest and 
amuse children, that a great talent and a great 
power is in their keeping, and we entreat them 
to bearin mind the continual necessity for thought 
and consideration, so that they may write nothing 
which “ dying they,would wish to blot.” 

We have observed briefly on the Arr mani- 
fested in the majority of these works for the 
young : it is for the most part unexceptionable : 
the designs and drawings are such as cannot fail 
to instruct ; they teach nothing that must be sub- 
sequently unlearned ; and in several instances the 
woodcuts originate with accomplished artists who, 
very wisely, have not thought it beneath them 
to co-operate with the author in the task of cul- 
tivating the minds of children. In the books 
which proceed from Mr. Addey this is especially 
apparent ; they may be justly described as 
lessons to the student in Art, for many of them 
are of a high character. This advantage to be 
enjoyed by the young is of comparatively recent 
growth: those who are not yet old, can re- 
member when cheap book illustrations were of a 
pernicious order: abominable daubs of colour 
“splashed” upon the worst possible outlines,— 
unmeaning distortions. Let us take back our 
memories to the “Tom Thumbs” and “ Cinde- 
rellas”, with “three finely-coloured engravings ” 
of about thirty years ago, and compare them 
with the “ Fairy Tales” produced by the house 
we have mentioned. We shall then see and feel 
how much those have to be thankful for whose 
privilege it is to instruct or to please the young 
in this our age of progress. 


_-@—— 


THE PROGRESS OF 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Ir is finally given out that this great under- 
taking will be sufficiently forward by the 24th 
of May (her Majesty's birthday) to be opened to 
the public. The roofing is nearly completed. 
The flooring of the centre avenue between the 
centre and northern transepts is laid, and a large 
portion of the vast collection of statues now 
within the walls of the building is placed mis- 
cellaneously in this space, affording some idea of 
the effect that will be produced when finally 
arranged. Plants and flowers will be interspersed 
among them; thus blending in one, natural and 
artistic forms of beauty. The spectator begins 
to realise now, how much the effect of the in- 
terior will surpass that of the original building, 
in proportion, elevation, and variety of form ; 
and though the dome, the culminating form 
of such a structure that naturally occurs, be 
not present, there will be fully enough of 
nobleness, and variety of architectural ex- 
panse, to fill and satisfy the mind and eye. 
The experience of the former structure 
in colour tells with good effect on the present 
building, The shafts of the columns instead of 
being cut up and weakened in effect by alternate 
stripes, are uniform red, agreeable to the 
eye, and affording the appearance of greater 
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stability. This is the best colour to tell, at the 
same time, against the white of the statuary and 
the green of the plants that are to form so large 
a portion of the contents and decoration of the 
principal spaces. The building being stretched 
along the brow of a hill, the ground on which it 
is placed rapidly descends towards the East, the 
front of the edifice. If the flooring in the centre 
transept follow this inclination by broad flights 





of steps, the roofing keeping the same level, a | 


vast height will be obtained, sufficient in the 
front portion to accommodate the most Titanic 
breed of the vegetable world, in the last 
erected palm-house at Kew, which was con- 
sidered vast at the time of its erection, some 
of its inhabitants are already pushing their top- 


most arms against the glass-roof. This will not | 
be the case in the New Palace, even with the | 


most aspiring of the vegetable kingdom. The 
Norfolk Island pine will here have space to raise 
its head to the dizzy height in which it re- 
joices, and the Indian fig to spread his mighty 
aris. The necessary temperature for the plants 
of various regions is an element of difficulty 
which it will require great resources to over- 
come. This has been found an: arduous 
subject at Kew. The experiments that have, 
however, been lately made at Sydenham, are 
said to have given satisfaction. Some miles of 
hot water-pipes were at work during the cold 
weather in January, which considerably raised 
the temperature in spite of the frost, the open 
transept, and thesnow onthe roof. Weregret that 
the minaret-like towers that flanked the building 
at the north and south end have to be removed, 
their strength not being considered sufficient for 
the purposes for which they were constructed ; 
the principal of which was the affording accom- 
modation for tanks at their summit, to supply in 
the grounds the highest jets of the proposed 
fountains. The rapid approach of the time of 
opening also prevents the erection of the sculp- 
turesque and more decorative portions of these, 
the display of which will therefore be restricted in 
the first instance, to the magnitude and variety of 
their water-jets ; this is to be lamented, espe- 
cially after the exertions made by the company 
to obtain fitting suggestions on this point. The 
vastness of the whole undertaking and the 
limited time, have caused this temporary curtail- 
ing of the original plan. The flanking towers are 
to be restored in a stronger form. The Pom- 
peian house is completed, with the exception 
of some minor details, and of the marble 
fountain ‘in the atrium. The peculiar style of 
its decorations have received thorough justice. 
Its quaint but classic imagery of fragile edifices, 
flowers aad birds, children, grotesque monsters, 
and beautiful little human groups have been 
wrought out with the utmost care and delicacy. 
It is purposed to furnish fully this house 
with chairs, couches, &c., so as to show us 
thoroughly how they lived at home in Italy 
seventeen hundred years ago. In a former 
notice we gave the entire merit of this honour 
to Signor Abbati: he is the artist-decorator, 
and as such is entitled to high praise; but for 
the loftier and more important parts of the 
project, and its effectual carrying out, we have 
to thank Mr. Digby Wyatt. The Gothic, 
Byzantine, Medizval, Renaissance, and Italian 
Courts are advancing rapidly, and promise to 
be highly instructive as well as beautiful. They 
are being put together in a rapid and facile 
manner, but with a full attention to style; 
the details and decorations of which are from 
the best examples. These will respectively be 
enriched with, among other choice selected 
examples of Art, figures from Wells, and beau- 
tiful pieces from Lichfield, Lincoln, with rich 
mosaics, with the Ghiberti gates, from Florence ; 
with the doors of Notre Dame at Paris, and of 
the Doria Palace; “The Singers,” by Della 
Robbia, “The Nymph of Fontainebleau,” by 
Cellini, works of Michael Angelo, &c.; they 
will be fully completed in colour and gilding. 
The Roman Court will be occupied by various 
works of Art from the home of the Cwsars: 
its rich coloured decorations are already in 
a forward state. The north transept will 
contain an avenue of colossal sphinxes, leading 
from the garden up to an enormous seated 
statue of Rhamses ; at the extremities on either 
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side of which lie the Nineveh and Alhambra 
Courts. The bullsand Nimrods, and strange com- 
posite monsters now familiar to us in the British 
Museum, are ranged in their relative positions, 
and form the substructure of the former of 
these. A portion of the palace of Sennacherib 
is here restored, and vast human-headed bulls 
guard the portals. In the mounds of Nineveh, 
where they were found, no remains of a stone 
superstructure were discovered. The upper 
portion of the building is supposed there- 
fore to have been of sun-dried bricks and 
wood, the débris of which helped to form the 
tumuli of earth in which the ruins of the 
lower walls were discovered. The superstruc- 
ture in the Crystal Palace is however being re- 
stored by the authority of the remains of Perse- 
polis, and elegant columns with double bull- 
headed capitals, which were not probably executed 
in anything but stone, crown the wall of colossal 
monsters beneath. The character also of the bulls’ 
heads of the columns, and the graceful details of 
other portions of the restored interior, do not 
appear to be in the same style and character as 
the substructure. Some liberty therefore seems 


| to have been taken. The artistic impression of 








the whole is pleasing however. Its _histo- 
rical associations possess the deepest interest. 
In the beautiful Alhambra Court there appears 
much to be done, especially when the extreme 
intricacy of its details is considered. The 
interior of the Hall of Lions is now wholly 
occupied by workmen; the columns are 
placed, and the celebrated fountain of lions is 
being executed in marble. A stream of water 
tenanted by brilliant fish will run through the 


centre of this hall. The Greek division of the | 


building contains the highest examples of 
sculptural Art, with a portion of which, the 
country is acquainted. There are, however, 
many novel acquisitions; among these is the 
colossal group of the Toro Farnese occupying 
the centre of a principal court. The colouring 
of the Grecian portion of the building will be a 
fertile field of contention for the lovers of Art. 
The painting of the frieze of the Parthenon 
has been already vehemently discussed ; the 
originals could scarcely have been coloured 
so fully as some portion is at Sydenham. We 
might yield at once that a faint greyish blue 
for the background would have a good effect 
with light decorations of gold and light tints on 
the drapery of the figures; but it can hardly 
be that figures of the small scale of those in the 
Parthenaic frieze, should be so strongly and fully 
coloured as has been done in some portion of 
that at Sydenham. At Athens they were in 
shadow. The question of colouring sculpture 
is attracting a good deal of attention at present. 
One of the great sculptors of the day is trying, 
at Rome, the effect of colour on full-sized marble 
statues, and it is a benefit to the world of Art, 
that Mr. Owen Jones and Mr. Penrose should 
be testing it at Sydenham. We think, however, 
if such works are to be coloured at all fully, 
that’some subdued or coloured modification ot 
the light, will be requisite. That, perhaps, may 
then look harmonious and well, which would be 
garish under the broad eye of unsophisticated 
day. The effect in highly-decorated Gothic 
buildings, where very enriched and highly- 
coloured surfaces are lighted from coloured 
windows, shows this. Examples of this nature 
will be seen, probably, in some other portion of 
the Palace ; and this is an instance of the mode in 
which various parts of this wonderful collection 
will illustrate each other. The Greeks, however, 
had no coloured windows, and it is said, that the 
remains of full blue are undeniably discerned 
on the background of the relievi in question, and 
that it is heresy to doubt for an instant the per- 
fection of the Greeks in all matters of taste in 
Art. Apropos of the question, however, the 
critics will do well to recollect that one of 
the highest portions of the mission of the Crystal 
Palace, is Instruction, which will be better effected 
by the conscientious restoration of the examples 
of ancient Architecture and Art rigidly as they 
were, than by modifying them to accommodate 
the taste of the day ; thus, those who persist in 
spite of public expression in carrying outtheirre- 
storationsas truly as they can from the dataremain- 
ing, deserve well of the world of Art. The Crysial 








Palace will thus afford such means of comparison 
of the effects and advantages of the various 
ages of ancient and modern Architecture and 
Art as have never been brought together in one 
collection before. The details of decoration that 
exist in our Schools of Art and Design are 
mostly seen separately; the effect of combi- 
nations, which can therefore only be imagined 
there, will at Sydenham be presented to the 
eye. Applied, and in their due relations and 
positions, their advantages may there be weighed 
and compared ; and in this respect students of 
architectural Decorative design will learn more 
of results from a few visits to Sydenham, 
than by many an hour of illustrated instruc- 
tion in their schools. It will thus, rightly used 
and explained, form the most valuable prac 
tical adjunct possible to the establishments of 
Art in connection with the Board of Trade. In 
this respect the Palace arises just at the right 
time to supply a want. The facility of com- 
parison afforded by it will cause aiso, in some 
cases, a great revolution in the previous esti 
mation of various works of Art. Some will 
rise in public estimation, others will sink. Pre 
judice will lose much of its force, and truth will 
receive more respect. This is much required 
at present in matters of decorative and forma- 
tive Art in England, where dilittante dicta and 
prestige have had undue influence. All works 
will be placed, we trust, on a level as to advan- 
tage in appropriate arrangement and light for 
the critic to judge, and the results will doubtless 
be favourable to Art. With respect to modern 
sculpture, this will be the case. The Foreign 
and British works of this department have be 
procured under similar arrangements. ‘The 
actual cost, and no more, of producing casts of 
such works of sculpture already executed, 
as were selected abroad by the agents of the 
company, were agreed by them to be repaid to 
foreign sculptors, <A similar arrangement was 
offered to native sculptors, under which the 
collection of British sculpture is now receiving 
frequent additions. Apart from this, the Ter- 
race will be decorated by twenty-six original 
statues, each seven feet high, of countries 
and towns ; the execution of these is distributed 
among native and foreign artists. 

The state of the weather has very much 
delayed the progress of the grounds and orna- 
mental garden, but sufficient advance has been 
made to show the excellent plan on which they 
have been conceived, and to suggest the varied 
yet simple effect that will be produced when 
they are thoroughly carried out. The view of the 
Palace and its terraces and decorations of Art 
and nature, from the front of the great centre 
circular fountain, wiil be unlike anything be- 
fore produced by the art of architect and land- 
scape gardener combined. Though the coup 
d’ceil from this spot promises to be the most 
expansive and complete in the approach, the 
nature of the grounds, their undulations, and 
gradual descent from the Palace, offer many 
opportunities in other directions for the produc- 
tion of varied and novel effects in the art, of 
which, no doubt, advantage will be taken. 

It is now high time that the subject of 
exhibiting Art-manufacture and manufactures 
generally, should occupy the attention of the 
committee. We greatly fear, from all we can 
learn, that British manufacturers are not making 
preparations for the competition to which they 
will be invited in this Crystal Palace, and we 
are not without some apprehension that care 
has not been taken to make them aware of 
the advantages to be obtained from so rare 
and valuable a mode of bringing the world 
to acquaintance with their works. We believe 
they are generally well inclined to any proposi- 
tion that may be made to them; but it cannot be 
concealed that a system of blunders, which cha- 
racterised the Exhibition in Dublin—confusion of 
a most disastrous character—and the grievous 
state of dilapidation in which “the goods” were 
for the most part returned, while no profit or 
honour arose, as far as we can learn, to any one 
out of it—must have greatly indisposed manufac- 
turers towards the new experiment, to try which 
they must soon be called upon. 

But upon this topic we shall have much to 
say hereafter. 
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EXAMPLES OF BOOKBINDING. 





Tere are few branches of manufacture which 
have not undergone some radical transformation 
arising out of the improved scientific knowledge 


of the present century. Old processes have | 
been swept away, and mechanical contrivances | 


invented for dispensing with a large amount of 
manual labour, thus rendering execution more 
perfect, and at the same time more economical 
than ever, and placing products, which formerly 


the wealthy could alone hope to secure, within | 


the reach of the middle classes. This, in a 
modified sense, applies to the art of book- 
binding, because the 
original process 
which has been in 
use upwards of three 
centuries is still in 
full force, and exten- 
sively employed in 
works of a superior 
order in point of ma- 
terial, although an 
application of a few 
years standing has 
given a new and dif- 
ferent impetus to the 
art, and placed it on 
a more extended, and 
in some respects, su- 
perior footing. 

As our object in 
publishing the fol- 
lowing specimens of 
binding is simply to 
present some useful 
suggestions, both 
from ancient and 
modern sourees, to a 
class of ornamental 
draughtsmen daily 
becoming more nu- 
merous, it is unne 
cessary to do more 
than refer to the way 
in which the ancients 
covered their books, 
or to attempt any 
solution of the ques- 
tion as to the date of 
the introduction ot 
bookbinding, in the 
present sense of the 
word. 

The first material 
used for the preser- 
vation of books was 
undoubtedly oak or 
chesnut wood, the 
boards forming the 
sides being connected 
with heavy rope, and 
afterwards covered 
with vellum or 
leather. During the 
middle ages these 
boards were often 
quaintly carved with 
religious subjects and 
pious inscriptions. 
Occasionally ivory 
was substituted for 
wood, but it is to be 
remarked that the 
ancient tablets of this material sometimes , 
to be met with in the cabinets of the curious, 
and of which the Hoétel de Cluny in Paris 
possesses a fine collection ranging in date 
from the tenth to the fifteenth century, and 
generally called book-covers, were for the most 
parte not so intended, but formed portions of | 
diptychs or triptychs, the earlier formed for | 
public, and the latter for private devotions. 
It is scarcely to be wondered at that before 
the invention of printing, when MSS., often | 
profusely illuminated, were so highly valued as | 
to be left as heirlooms in the families of princes 
and nobles, no expense was, in many instances, 
spared for rendering the covering of a missal 
correspondingly gorgeous with the interior,— 
the casket worthy of the gem. Gold, silver, 





| 
and precious stones are to be met with upon the | 


sides of medieval volumes in the Bibliothéque 
Imperial and in other public and private col- 
lections ; and Mr. Boone, of Bond Street, a few 
years since imported into this country, from 
Germany, a copy of the Gospel, on vellum of the 
tenth century, of which the cover was the most 
remarkable attraction. One of the sides was 
contemporary with the writing of the book itself, 
and was composed of a sheet of pure gold 
repoussé with angels in various attitudes, and 
wrought with a skill truly wonderful for so 
remote a period. The opposite side (of some- 
what more recent date) at once represented the 
various arts of gold chasing, enamelling, and 
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niello; and was besides enriched with jewels 
mounted upon lion's claws in gold, and spandrils 


of which the quaint patterns were formed of | 
the precious metal upon a field of sliced ruby | 


or garnet. But examples of this kind, however 


interesting to the antiquarian student, scarcely | 


come within the range of bookbinding proper. 
The cuir-bouilli boxes, saddles, shoes, &c. of the 
fourteenth century probably supplied the idea 


which was so aptly worked out in the fifteenth | 
century of binding books in stamped leather, the | 


pattern being in relief, and produced from brass 
blocks upon the same principle as that which is 
still in use. For this department of the art 
Germany was most famous, whether we consider 


the quantity or quality of the works produced, so | 
| mow appearing are published in cloth covers 


that as that country was the cradle of printing, it 
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may perhaps also be regarded as the nurse of a 
process with which printing has since become so 
intimately connected, viz., leather bookbinding. 
But it is certain that by the Germans, and after- 
wards by the French, too much was attempted, 
and that although the borders, spandrils, and 
other ornamenis introduced were eminently 
good, the subjects containing figures in imitation 
of carved wood panels were, as a matter of 
course, unsuccessful. Mistakes are always made 
on the same principle, immediately after a new 
discovery ; because imitations alone are at first 
aimed at, instead of entire attention being given 
to the capabilities of the substance employed ; 
as the first ornamental wood-engravings were 
merely crude and im- 
perfect copies of illu- 
minated capital let- 
ters. When and by 
whom the mode of 
gilding the sunken 
fields of the leather 
from brass blocks 
was invented, is not 
known, but no ex- 
amples occur much 
before the beginning 
of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Mr. Cundall, 
in a short but able 
essay “On ornamen- 
tal Art applied to 
ancient and modern 
bookbinding,” read 
before the Society of 
Arts in 1847, says in 
reference to the ear- 
liest history of the 
art in this country: 
“ In England the ear- 
liest binding with or- 
nament was about 
the time of Henry 
VIL, when we find 
the royal arms sup- 
ported by two angels; 
the heraldic badge of 
the double rose and 
pomegranate; the 
fleur-de-lys, the port- 
cullis, the emblems 
of the Evangelists, 
and small ornaments 
of grotesque animals. 
There are in the Bri- 
tish Museum and in 
the Record Office, 
many English bind- 
ings, which undoubt- 
edly were executed 
in the time of Henry 
VII.” The use of 
calf and morocco 
bindings on wooden 
boards, when estab- 
lished became uni- 
versal, and the 
French raised it to 
its highest excellence. 
It was employed both 
for gold work and 
“blind,” and was 
only varied in parti- 
cular cases with the 
introduction of in- 
serted kid, vellum, 
or variously coloured calf. It is only neces- 
sary to remind our readers that there are two 
means of reproducing a design on leather; firstly, 
by embossing, in which case the ornament ap- 
pears raised upon a sunken field ; and secondly, 
by impressing, when it appears sunk slightly 
below the surface. In either case, when no gold 
is employed, the work is technically termed 
“blind.” No deviation of any importance (ex- 
cept the substitution of paper for oak boards), 

occurred in bookbinding, until an invention 

was introduced in 1825 by W. Archibald 

Leighton, who found that for ordinary purposes 

cloth would answer all requirements in the 

place of leather, and the desirable consequence 

has been that three-fourths of the works 
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designed in harmony with the subject of the 


book. ‘Thus the invention does not supersede | the first ornamental draughtsmen of the conti- | border is, perhaps, too minute in detail, but the 
nent, and whose name must already be familiar 
to our readers from the frequent notice we have 
made of his admirable compositions. 

The first design upon the present page is a 


bookbinding proper, but assists it, rendering a | 

tribute to the artist and a service to the public. 
Our first illustration is a drawing in the 

manner of the old designs called by the French 








present no patch, either of field or pattern, for 
the eye to rest peculiarly upon, and at the same 
time that the whole should be made up of 





| 


“canivets,” made by M,C. E. Clerget, one of | 


small but graceful side of oriental character. The 


central portion is an exceedingly pure compo- 
sition, and well covers the field. In this, as in 
all similar works, it is essential to success that 
the ornament should be so nicely balanced as to 











graceful forms. The stores of Persian and 
Moorish decorative Art have been largely drawn 
upon by modern designers of buildings, and 








Mr. Owen Jones, in particular, has produced 
some elegant adaptations, which have been 
executed both in cloth and morocco. 
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The lace-like pattern which follows, is of the 
kind which the French call “ points-coupés ;” a 
style used to a considerable extent for French 
bindings during theseventeenth century, although 
it must have been very expensive, from the large 


amount of labour necessarily bestowed upon it, 
and although a more happy effect might certainly 
have been obtained by simpler means. This 
style of pattern was always executed in gold, 
and generally upon calf, and to judge of the 


great length of time it must have employed, it 
is sufficient to know that all the minute details 
of the design, however elaborate, were made up 
of separate tools, and worked by the hand of the 
finisher with a vast amount of labour. 
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Jean Goujon was one of the most famous | 
sculptors whom France produced during the | 
sixteenth century; like all the important 
masters of that age, instead of confining himself to 
the range of his own individual pursuit, he made 
designs for vases, tazzas, and salvers, which were 
executed in different materials. The favourable 
eye with which his works were regarded at court 
is amply testified by the frequently occurring 
specimens of his skill in the palaces and chateaux 
of France. The accompanying engraving, how- 





ever, from a book-cover after his design, evinces 


more Art-scholarship than appropriateness to 
the subject and material for which it was in- 
tended. As the panel of a carved cabinet, or as 
a stone decoration on the wall of a palace, it 
would have been in admirable taste, and would 
have furnished a good example of the resources 
of the Renaissance school of decorative Art; but 
for such a purpose as a book-cover, and for the 
slight relief which stamped leather offers, it is 
altogether inconsistent, and gives an illustration 
of the very fault of attempting too much, which 
we have already had occasion to repudiate. It 





must, however, be understood that our condem- 
nation applies only to the bold heavy centre, 
and not to the delicate arabesque border, which 
is designed with the purest Italian feeling, and 
is sufficiently well distributed to make it avail- 
able for faint relief. 

In striking contrast with the present designs 
are the nearly cotemporary bindings which were 
made for the luxurious and tasteful Diana of 
Poictiers, who (next to the Chevalier Grolier) 
gave to the art its most powerful impetus, and 
for whom some of the finest bindings were 
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made in gilt and inlaid calf and morocco, chiefly | 
from designs by Pierre Bernard. These bindings | 
did not depend for their effect upon any forced 
boldness of relief, but upon the beauty of. their 
drawing, and the delicacy of their finish. They 
generally displayed in their borders the three in- 
terlaced crescents, which the mistress of Henry II. 
used as her private badge, together with mono- 
grammatic devices, the bow, arrow, horn, and 
other emblems of the chase, The workmanship 
and finish of these charming productions can un- 
doubtedly be equalled, if not surpassed, by the 





best bookbinders of the present age; but as 
combinations of high artistic design and careful 
execution, they leave nothing to be desired ; at 
all events, nothing approaching them was origi- 
nated during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; and it can only be hoped that a 
second Renaissance, to which the date of this 
century shall be attached, may endow book- 
binding and all other branches of manufactured 
Art with that perfection which shall, as in the 
case of the bindings of Diana of Poictiers, defy 
the test of three hundred yéars. Besides the 





bindings which decorated the library of this 
gifted favourite of royalty, those that covered 
the books of Grolier and Majoli hold so high a 
reputation among connoisseurs, as to have given 
the titles to the particular ao of workman- 
ship which they exhibit, and tothe bindings which 
were made for Henry III. of France; especially 
those tooled in gold upon red morocco, and 
deservedly esteemed, although they evince a 
slight departure from the pure taste of the 
previous reign. “The bindings of books which 
belonged to De Thou,” says Mr. Cundall, “are 
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likewise much prized ; he possessed a magnificent 
library, mostly bound in smooth, deep-toned 
red, yellow, and green morocco. De Thou died 
in 1617. The Chevalier D’'Eon used to bind 
books in asort of Etruscan calf, the ornaments 


on which were copied from the Etruscan vases, | 


The use of black and red dyes have very frequently 
corroded the leather. Next in rotation among 
French binders may be mentioned Paudeloup, 
De Sueil, and De Rome, three great masters of 
their art. Pope celebrates De Sueil in one of 


his poems. Paudeloup's tooling, or ornaments, 
consist chiefly of small dots, and the forms 


he invented are elegant. When in a good | 
state they look like gold lace upon the sides and | 


| back of the books. De Sueil is much like him 
in style, but bolder; and De Rome's plain 
morroco binding, as regards execution, is 
perfect ; the squareness of the boards, the 
| “ trueness ” of his work, and the solid gilding of 
the edges cannot ever be mistaken. His more 
| decorated patterns of the Louis Quatorze style, 





with the elegant dentelle borders, are very fine. 
It is an unfortunate circumstance that subse- 
quently to the best time of bookbinding, at 
least so far as perfection of style is concerned, 
we have careful records of the names of the 
most excellent producers, while the sixteenth 
century only bequeaths to us the names of 
two or three individuals who are known to 
have had any more intimate connection with 
bookbinding than that of affording to the art 
the patronage it so deservedly merits. 

















We have already called attention to an 
example of “ points coupés” design in binding. 
On the present page will be found a larger and 
in every respect finer specimen, beautiful in 
itself as a combination of geometrical forms, and 
affording hints for the patterns of carpets or 
floorcloths, but questionable in tastee when 
applied to the enrichment of a book-cover. And 
yet so much esteemed were these conventional 
elaborations in the seventeenth century, that 
patrons were found who disregarded the expense 
incident upon every minute detail being worked 





separately with heated tools. But this process 
was found to be more economical and convenient 
than cutting a single brass block which would 
have produced the pattern at a blow, because 
then only one result could have been obtained 
from the same apparatus, whereas by using anum- 
ber of small tools, an infinity of various patterns 
could be formed by different arrangements of the 
details. Had it not been for the discovery of 
Mr. Leighton, by which cloth takes the place of 
leather, it would only have been practicable 
in a very limited sezse to make the bind- 








ing of a book an Art-translation of the subject 
matter of its interior. This can now happily be 
done, for from a considerable number of copies 
of the same work being required to be boarded, 
the expense of special block-engraving becomes 
so diminished as to be almost imperceptible, and 
the same tool intended for cloth can be also 
applied to morocco if necessary. Of course any 
saving compatible with the preservation of iden- 
tityin beok and binding is not neglected.* 


* To be continued. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE SCULPTORS’ INSTITUTE 
AND THE COMMITTEE OF MANCHESTER, 
ON THE WELLINGTON MEMORIAL. 


[We are induced to publish the following corre- 
spondence—although it occupies much space— 
chiefly because it records the first act of a public 
body in connection with Art, to set the public 
right while discharging a public duty. The 
body from which these documents emanate is 
composed of the most accomplished and the 
most eminent members of the profession. The 
affair at Manchester is by no means creditable to 
the parties concerned ; while the result of the 
“award” is assuredly disastrous, as regards the 
interests of Art and artists, who must be deterred 
by this monstrous instance of injustice from 
entering into costly and vain competitions here- 
after. Supposing that the successful competitor 
was,—what assuredly he is not,—entitled by 
professional eminence to expect the honour 
and reward which await him; and that special 
indulgence was exercised in his case only with a 
view to secure a really great and good work— 
it was, at all events, the bounden duty of the 
committee to ascertain that a reasonably fair 
examination had taken place as to the merits of 
the works invited,in order that at least there 
might have been an appearance of integrity. It 
is not denied that there was no such examina- 
tion; that about twenty minutes were bestowed 
upon the task by two out of three of the arbi- 
trators—that is to say just half-a-minute to each 
of the thirty-seven works, thirty of them being 
equestrian, of size and of cost. ‘The name of 
Lord Ellesmere has ever been respected ; of Lord 
Wilton little is known in Art; but no one fora 
moment suspects the former of any wilful wrong- 
doing; yet we say plainly and without hesitation 
that in him indifference was criminal, and that 
he neglected a most imperative duty in per- 
mitting the Bishop of Manchester to make the 
award upon his sole responsibility. 

For whether we may, or may not believe 
that, before a single work in competition 
was sent in, the Bishop intended the testi- 
monial to be executed by Mr. Noble, and 
whether it be or be not true that the Bishop 
had previously intimated his conviction that 
an equestrian statue would not be selected,— 
thereby inducing Mr. Noble to send three figures, 
neither of which was equestrian—little doubt 
exists in Manchester, and as little among the 
sculptors who competed—that the “ examina- 
tion” was merely a matter of form, and that Mr. 
Noble was so well assured of the issue, that he 
might have pointed the marble a month or two 
before the award was made—while, indeed, the 
Right Reverend Prelate was in his atelier, ex- 
amining the models during their preparation 
and progress. The Bishop of Manchester may 
—no doubt does—believe in the high capabili- 
ties of Mr. Noble, and may not know that the 
minds and hands which design and execute his 
works are those for which he pays weekly: we 
cannot question that his lordship considered he 
was giving a great opportunity to a man of 
genius to distinguish himself, and be very largely 
rewarded for the same. But in this view of the 
case his lordship stands alone; that he should 
have taken it is most unfortunate—unfortunate 
for Manchester, and unfortunate for Art. 

It may be that with “appliances and means,” 
such as favoured and prosperous men can 
always command—a good work may actually 
issue from Mr. Noble's atelier ; but even that 
fortuitous chance can by no means reconcile 
the public to a decision which preferred medio- 
crity to genius, and rewarded with honour and 
profit the one at the cost of the other. 

We fully believe that if the Right Reverend 
prelate had himself undertaken the commission, 
he might have discharged the task as worthily, 
and as advantageously, as regards Art and the 
public, as the “sculptor” to whom he has con- 
fided it; for of a surety his Lordship might 
have secured the co-operation of the very same 
heads and hands as those which Mr. Noble will 
employ; and we believe as to the capacity to 
“design and execute ” a great national work, the 
profession would be better disposed to entrust 
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it to the prelate than to the sculptor—with safer 
assurance of a successful issue. 

We do not criticise the documents which 
follow, the reader will draw his own conclusions 
from them; but without doubt the Sculptors’ 
Institute have discharged their duty to them- 
selves, to the profession and to the public, 
in the steps they have taken for redress.] 





LETTER FROM THE HON. SEC. OF THE SCULPTORS’ 
INSTITUTE TO CERTAIN MEMBERS OF THE COM- 
MITTEE OF THE MANCHESTER MEMORIAL. 


January 13th, 1854. 

Srr,—The subject of the competition for the 
Manchester Wellington Memorial having been 
formally brought before the Sculptors’ Institute, 
and a committee appointed to investigate the 
circumstances connected with the decision, I am 
requested to ask your assistance to enable them to 
make a report to the general body, as the com- 
mittee would be extremely reluctant to proceed 
upon ex-parte statements. 

For which purpose they would feel obliged, if 
you can give them any answers to the following 
enquiries. 

Are they to receive as truth, the statement that 
of the judges, the Bishop of Manchester alone 
inspected the models more than once, and that the 
Ear] of Ellesmere, and Lord Wilton, formed their 
decision upon an examination which did not 
occupy more than twenty minutes? 

Did the site govern the decision ? if so, at what 
period of the proceedings was the site resolved 
upon ? 

Have the committee yet considered the injustice 
of setting aside the equestrian models, seeing that 
all public proceedings in connection with this 


| testimonial had distinctly pointed to an equestrian 


statue as the most appropriate; while the third 
article of the conditions under which the competi- 
tion was invited would justify the artist in con- 
cluding that an equestrian statue would have an 
equal, if not a prior, claim to consideration ? 

Did any of the competitors contribute more 
than two models ? 

A reply to these questions will oblige the com- 
mittee, whose only object in making the above 
enquiries, I will add is to protect their brother 
artists from the serious consequences of incon- 
siderate or unjust decisions. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
Epw. B. STEPHENS, 
Hon. See. 


REPLY.—WELLINGTON MEMORIAL. 


Town HAtit, MANCHESTER, 
January 16th, 1854. 

S1r,—Your letters of the 13th instant, addressed 
to Sir John Potter, and Mr. Bazley, have been 
this day laid before the committee appointed to 
superintend the erection of the Wellington Me- 
morial in this city. 

Of the course which the Sculptors’ Institute 
have thought proper to take in this matter, the 
committee do not feel called upon to express any 
opinion; but I am instructed to say that they 
emphatically decline, directly or indirectly, to 
sanction so unprecedented a proceeding, by autho- 
rising any replies whatever to be given to questions 
which have been proposed to individual members of 
their body. 

I am Sir, your most obedient 
THos, WORTHINGTON. 
Hon. See. 


To Epw. B. Steruens, Esq., Hon. Sec., &c. 





THE HON. SEC. OF THE SCULPTORS’ 
INSTITUTE, TO SIR JOHN POTTER. 


January 16th, 1854. 

Srr,—I must beg leave to be permitted to offer a 
few words of explanation on the letter addressed to 
you from the Committee of the Sculptors’ Institute, 
on which it is evident a misunderstanding exists, 

That letter was addressed to you, Mr. Bazley, 
and two other members of the Manchester Wel- 
lington Committee, as gentlemen from whose 
integrity and positions a simple denial of the state- 
ments and answer to the enquiries contained 
therein, would have satisfied our Institute without 
seeking an official investigation by means of a 
Memorial to the Committee. 

Permit me emphatically to declare that the 
envelope of your letter was only marked “ private ”’ 
to prevent its being opened as a business letter, 
and I must beg you to understand it is the inten- 





& 





tion of the Institute to act only in the most open 
and honourable manner. 
Regretting that you have not deemed it desirable 
to cause replies to be made to our enquiries, 
have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your very obedient Servant, 


Epw. B. STEPHENS. 
Sir J. Porrer, Manchester. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE ScuLp- 
TORS’ INSTITUTE, TO INVESTIGATE THE CIRCUM- 
STANCES ATTENDING THE COMPETITION FOR THE 
MANCHESTER WELLINGTON MEMORIAL, and the 
validity of the choice of the Judges, and to take 
into consideration certain letters addressed to the 
Institute from individuals residing at Manchester 
and elsewhere, and to report upon the same. 

Your Committee have to present this their report 
to the Institute. 

Your Committee have taken into their serious 
consideration the matters submitted to them, and 
have pushed inquiries in every available quarter. 
The sources of information open to your Committee 
were necessarily limited ; and in order to obtain 
additional light upon the subject, and either to 
confirm, explain, or contradict, statements which 
your Committee had already received, and also 
having reason to believe that any communication 
to the Manchester Memorial Committee through 
their Secretary would be fruitless, your Committee 
felt justified in applying to individual members of 
the Manchester Wellington Memorial Committee 
for specific information upon certain queries sub- 
mitted in such letters; your Committee subse- 
quently received a letter from the Manchester 
Memorial Committee informing them that such 
individual members were prohibited from replying 
to the questions submitted. 

The attention of your Committee has been par- 
ticularly directed to numbers two and three of the 
conditions laid down by the Memorial Committee 
to regulate the competition ; and your Committee 
are strongly of opinion from undoubted facts which 
have come to their knowledge, that neither of those 
conditions have been complied with. 

By the second of the above conditions, it is re- 
quired ‘‘ that all artists whose names shall have 
been approved by the Committee, will be required 
to send in a model or models (not exceeding two) 
of their proposed designs.” 

Your Committee have to report that the suc- 
cessful competitor for the Wellington Memorial 
did send in three models, which were all of them re- 
ceived in competition. Your Committee are 
strongly of opinion that this breach of the second 
condition disentitled the successful competitor to 
enter into the competition, and annuls the choice 
of the Judges. Your Committee are of opinion 
that no valid election has yet been made, and that 
the Memorial Committee ought to proceed to a 
fresh election, in compliance with the conditions 
regulating the competition. 

Your Committee would be sorry to report upon 
an objection apparently ungenerous, were it not 
that facts, which cannot be disregarded, and 
which are set forth in a subsequent part of this 
report, show that the selection of the successful 
work was conducted in a manner which prejudiced 
the rights of other competitors, and renders it the 
interest of the public and of Art, that the choice of 
the Judges should not be carried out. 

By the third condition it is provided, ‘‘ That 
each artist shail be at liberty to suggest any design 
for a statue of the Duke, either on horseback or on 


foot, which he may judge most suitable, and likely 


to fulfil the general intentions of the Committee.”’ 

Facts which your Committee have ascertained 
raise a strong presumption that in effect this 
condition also was overlooked by the Judges in 
selecting the successful model. 

Your Committee beg to report these facts :— 
Ist. That one of the three Judges repeatedly 
declared, before the adjudication, that in his 
opinion an equestrian statue would be inappropriate 
for the site. 2nd. That the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Manchester was the only member of the 
sub-Committee of Judges who examined the 
models oftener than once, and that the two other 
members were only in the room in which the 
models were exhibited for a time not exceeding 
twenty minutes. Your Committee are aware that 
this is merely a presumption drawn from the pre- 
declared opinion of one Member of the sub- 
Committee : but your Committee think that, taken 
in connection with the other facts, the presumption 
is not unreasonable that it was in effect pre-deter- 
mined that the statue should not be an equestrian 
statue, and that models of equestrian statues, which 
constituted five-sixths of the models, if looked at 
at all, could not have been looked at for the 
purpose of selection. 
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Your Committe: have observed, by the fifth 
condition the Memorial Committee have a dis- 
cretionary power to act upon the nomination of 
the sub-Committee of Judges, either by com- 
missioning the work ny | ave chosen, or by 
awarding a prize of two hundred guineas to its 
author. 

Your Committee desire to urge upon the Insti- 
tute the expediency of representing the circum- 
stances above referred to in this report to the 
Memorial Committee, and humbly to desire that, 
for the sake of Art, the reputation of the com- 
petitors, and the interest of the public and of the 
citizens of Manchester, they will, as they are 
empowered by the fifth condition, act upon the 
latter alternative, and not commission the work 
selected by the sub-Committee, and that they will 
either re-open the competition, or cause a new 
selection to be made from the models submitted 
for their approval. 

Independently of the comparative merits of the 
works submitted in competition, your Committee 
have to report the following facts as abundantly 
sufficient, in common fairness, to induce the 
Memorial Committee to pursue such a course. 

First.—That thirty-seven models were exhibited 
in competition, constituting a cost of from three 


thousand to four thousand pounds, and that (with | 





the exception of one member) the sub-Committee | 
of Judges were in the room in which they were | 
exhibited for the space only of twenty minutes, | 
| which, it would appear, they felt they had no 


and saw them only on that occasion. 


Secondly.—That of the thirty-seven models, | 


thirty-one were of equestrian and six only of 
destrian statues, three of which were contributed 
y the successful competitor, and that there is a 
strong presumption that the equestrian models 
were not at all taken into consideration for the pur- 
pose of selection; whereas the terms of the second 
condition naturally import that models of equestrian 
statues would be preferred, and all public proceed- 
ings inconnection with the Memorial had distinctly 
pointed to an equestrian statue as the most appro- 
priate. 

Thirdly.—That the successful competitor en- 
joyed an undue advantage in having three models 
in competition, whereas the other competitors, by 
complying with the conditions, were restricted to 
two 


Your Committee in drawing up this report dis- 
claim being influenced by any feeling other than 
a desire to vindicate the Art which they profess 
from the serious injury accruing from a competi- 
tion which they consider to have been hasty, 
inconsiderate, and practically unfair. 

And in conclusion your Committee must assert 
that the most important of the conditions upon 
which the competitors relied in executing their 
works were violated when this selection was made, 
and the work of an artist was chosen who had 
himself broken a most essential condition, and in 
a way which gave him an unfair advantage over 
all other competitors. 


At a Special Meeting held January 23rd, 1854, 

It was resolved that the report of the Committee 
appointed to investigate the circumstances attend- 
ing the competition for the Manchester Wellington 
Memorial be adopted. 

It was further resolved that a copy of the report 
be forwarded to the Hon. Sec. of the Manchester 
Wellington Memorial Committee, with an earnest 
request that he will take immediate steps for 
bringing the subject under the notice of the General 
Committee. 





Scutrrors’ INstiruTe, 
January 23rd, 1854. 
Srr,—I am instructed to hand you a copy of 
resolutions passed at a meeting of the Sculptors’ 
Institute, and alsoa copy of the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the circumstances 
attending the competition for the Wellington 
Memorial, and, I am further requested to solicit 
your immediate attention to them. 
I have the honour to be, &c., 
Epw. B. STEPHENS. 
To Taos. Worrutinaton, Esq., Hon. Sec., &c. 





REPLY OF THE HONORARY SECRETARY. 


Mancuester, February lst, 1854. 

S1r,—The communication received from you on 
the 23rd day of January has been this day laid 
before a special meeting of the General Committee 
for securing the erection of the Wellington 
Memorial within this City; and by a resolution 
unanimously adopted, Iam instructed to make to 
the Sculptors’ Institute, through you, the following 
communication :— 








In order to put an end to further correspondence, 
I am instructed to inform you, that on the 10th 
day of November last, the decision of the judges 
was submitted to the General Committee, when it 
was unanimously resolved, that the commission for 
the Wellington Memorial should be given to the 
successful competitor ; and that in conformity with 
such resolution, the necessary arrangements have 
some time since been made with Mr. Noble, 
and the requisite documents executed by all 
parties. 

The Committee, unwilling to express any opinion 
as to the course which has been taken in this 
matter by the Sculptors’ Institute, would gladly 
have contented themselves with this intimation, 
but there are several statements contained in the 
report of thesub-Committee, which has been adopted 
by the society, which they cannot pass over with- 
out observation. 

The assertion made by the sub-Committee “‘ that 
they had reason to believe that any communication 
to the Manchester Memorial Committee through 
their secretary would be fruitless,’”’ is most extraor- 
dinary, and is certainly altogether unwarrantable, 
except upon the assumption, that thesub- Committee 
themselves felt the impropriety of any such 
application being either made or entertained ; and 
the Committee may be permitted to express their 
surprise and regret that the sub-Committee should 
have thought it becoming to seek to obtain by 
application to individual members, information 


right to expect to receive from the General Com- 
mittee. 


The report also states, ‘‘ that your Committee | 


subsequently received a letter from the Manchester 
Memorial Committee, informing them that such 
individual members were prohibited from replying 
to the questions submitted.’’ The least enquiry 
upon the part of the Institute before adopting a 
report in which so startling a statement was found, 
would have satisfied the Society that it was made 
without the shadow of foundation. 

To suppose that the Wellington Committee 
could or would ‘prohibit the members from 
replying,” is simply ludicrous, but the production 
of the letters in your possession would have con- 
clusively proved, that the replies both of Mr. 
Bazley, and of Sir John Potter, to your application, 
in which (as might be anticipated) they declined to 
give any answer whatever to your questions, were 
sent without any previous communication with the 
Committee. 

Having subsequently transmitted your letters to 
myself as Hon. Sec. (to whom alone, if made at all, 
those gentlemen considered your application for 
information ought to have been addressed), they 
were laid before the Committee, when I was 
instructed to inform you that the Committee 
‘declined, directly or indirectly, to sanction so un- 
precedented a proceeding, by authorising any 
replies whatever to be given,” of course by myself 
as their secretary, ‘‘to the questions which had 
been proposed to individual members of their 
body.” 

The Committee instruct me further to say, that 
according to the best of their judgment, the con- 
ditions upon which competition was invited, have 
been most strictly adhered to. The objection 
urged against Mr. Noble, and properly charac- 
terised in the report as ‘‘ungenerous,”’ was 
certainly not apparent to the Committee, and 
could not have been held valid by the Judges, 
who were expressly referred to the printed con- 
ditions before proceeding to their decision. The 
Committee, therefore, did not then consider, and 
cannot now admit, that the general intention and 
spirit of their second rule had been transgressed by 
the suggestion of two alternate figures, and they 
must declare their conviction that no attempt to 
invalidate the decision of the Judges can fairly 
be made on this ground, or would, in fact, ever 
have been thought of, if the private enquiries made 
by the Sculptors’ Institute had not furnished them, 
as they imagine, with other suspected reasons for 
complaint. 

There is no doubt that the whole of the models, 
equestrian as well as pedestrian, were taken into 
consideration by the Judges; and so far as the 
Committee have any knowledge, there is no 
pretence whatever for the gratuitous and most 
improper assumption, that in direct violation of 
the conditions upon which competition had been 
invited, all equestrian models were disregarded. 
Without presuming in any way to defend the 
conduct of those gentlemen, or to enquire either 
how often, or for what length of time the models 
may have been inspected, the Committee assume 
that the Judges occupied as much time in the 
examination as was necessary to enable them 
conscientiously to discharge the duty which, at 
the request of the Committee, and with the assent 





and approval of the competing artists, they had 
reluctantly undertaken, and to decide to which, 
of all the models exhibited, upon their artistic 
merit alone the prize of two hundred guineas, in 
their opinion, was due. 

Fully aware of the power vested in them by the 
ninth condition, the general Committee unani- 
mously resolved to give the commission to the 
artist to whom the Judges had awarded the prize ; 
and in closing this correspondence, the Committee 
may observe that it is to them a matter of sincere 
regret that the award of the tribunal, with which 
all parties had previously expressed themselves so 
well satisfied, has been received and treated by the 
artists in a manner which, to say the least, is not 
very respectful, nor caleulated to encourage any 
parties hereafter to undertake similar duties. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
THOMAS WORTHINGTON. 
Hon. Sec. 
To E. B. Srernens, Ese, &e. &c. 





REPLY OF THE SCULPTORS’ INSTITUTE TO THE 
LETTER OF THE HON. SEC. 


Scciptors’ INstTITuTe, 
February 15th, 1854. 

Srr,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of the 
letter you were instructed by the Manchester Wel- 
lington Memorial Committee to address to the 
Sculptors’ Institute, and, having laid the same 
before them, I am directed to make the following 
reply. 

With reference to the correspondence addressed 
by the Committee of the Sculptors’ Institute to 


| individual members of the Memorial Committee, 


I have to state that the Committee were induced 


| to believe that any application to you for informa- 








tion would be futile, from a previous correspondence 
between the Memorial Committee and a member 
of the Institute, in which you represented that “‘ as 
the Judges were entirely disconnected with the 
committee of subscribers, and as the latter Aave 
and can have no knowledge of the mode of their 
proceedings, or reasons for their decision, beyond 
those which stand recorded in the terms of their 
communication to the Committee, in which it is 
expressly stated that the decision had been taken 
on the ground of artistic merit, the Committee are 
unable to afford you any answer to the question, 
now for the third or fourth time addressed to them 
in the shape of a complaint against the justice of 
the decision.’”” It therefore seemed needless to 
make inquiries which would only result in a 
declaration of the Wellington Memorial Com- 
mittee’s inability or unwillingness to afford 
information. The Institute consequently cannot 
see that their Committee was guilty of any impro- 
priety in inquiring of individual members of the 
Memorial Committee, as well as in other quarters, 
for information upon the matters referred to them. 
The result of such inquiries was not assumed to be 
of a nature that would render it necessary to make 
any representation to the Memorial Committee; 
and the expression of “‘ surprise and regret’? would 
have been more emphatically called for had the 
Institute rashly, and without previous inquiry, 
taken so decided a step. To the refusal to sanction 
replies to such letters the Institute are indebted 
for the explanation given of its meaning, which 
without such explanation was sufficiently am- 
biguous to lead to the misapprehension. Having 
sufficiently answered these comparatively irre- 
levant matters, I have now to address myself to 
the real question at issue. 

That the second condition was broken is un- 
equivocally admitted, unless we differ as to the 
construction of that condition, or as to the number 
of models contained in ‘‘the suggestion of two 
alternative figures.’? Only premising that the 
conditions are the contract, and that their language 
ought to be read grammatically, and in the sense 
which is plainly expressed, in favour neither of one 
party nor the other, I will set out the material 
part of that condition, and let it speak for itself: 
‘‘That all artists whose names shall have been 
approved by the Committee will be required to 
send in a model or models (not exceeding two) of 
their proposed designs.”” Unless the words “ pro- 
vided nevertheless they may send three”’ are to be 
inserted, if three models were sent, there has been 
as clear a breach of this condition as if the suc- 
cessful competitor had sent thirty. The letter and 
the spirit, then, of this condition have been broken, 
unless ‘‘ the suggestion of two alternative figures,”’ 
constitutes “‘ a model or models not exceeding two.” 
The Institute are, individually and collectively, 
ready to pledge their professional experience and 
knowledge, and all reputation for the possession of 
common sense, that ‘‘ the suggestion of two alter- 
native figures ’’ makes three models, as certainly as 
one apple on a plate, and two apples beside the 
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plate, make three apples. The pedestal is alto- 
gether subservient, the figures are the models, and 
three figures are three models. Viewing the matter 
in this the only light in which it can be viewed, it 
is difficult to conceive how the Memorial Com- 
mittee can have arrived at the opinion that this 
condition has been ‘‘ most strictly adhered to.”’ 
You say that this cbjection was “not apparent to 
the committee, and could not have been held valid 
by the judges.”” Had the objection been apparent 
to the Committee, it cannot be supposed that they 
would have commissioned one of the three models ; 
it may be the third. And the Institute must, in 
the name ofthe profession, protest against what is 
implied in this passage, namely, that the decision 
of the judges upon the construction of the condi- 
tions is conclusive and binding. Whether or not 
the objection would have been held valid by the 
judges, the second condition has confessedly, clearly, 
and undoubtedly, not been observed. rtists as 
well as judges were referred to that condition, and 
they never doubted that the words ‘‘ not exceeding 
two’’ prohibited the sending in of three models. 
Unless it can be said thatthe judges were at libert 
totally to disregard the conditions, their choice 1s | 
indefensible ; because no construction, not even 
the most arbitrary, can ever make the second con- 
dition bear any other meaning, than that the 
models sent by one artist are not to exceed two. | 
The Institute entertain the highest respect for the 
very eminent and illustrious men who composed 
the sub-Committee of judges, and for the gentle- 
men who constitute the Committee, and they pre- 
serve that respect while protesting that the second 
condition has in letter and spirit not been observed, | 
and that the work commissioned had not any right 
to have been in the competition. 

As to the question of equestrian models, the 
Committee of the Institute stated as a fact, that 
two of the three judges were in the room in which 
the models were exhibited, for the space only of 
twenty minutes. Whether that time was sufficient | 
to enable the best critic that ever lived to say | 
which was the best of thirty-seven works of Art, | 
many of them of nearly equal merit, let any man | 
judge. The facts upon which the assumption 
that the equestrian models were thrown out of | 
competition was founded, remain untouched. Let 
the public from these facts draw their own | 
conclusion. 

With respect to the expression of regret upon 
the part of the Memorial Committee with which 
your letter concludes, the Institute beg most dis- 
tinctly to avow, that they have not in any way 
whatsoever transgressed the bounds of what is 
right and becoming, as to express dissatisfaction 
with the award of the judges, further than to assert 
that the conditions had been violated. So far as 
this, they feel fully justified in courteously main- 
taining, as they will always maintain, that the 
decision was invalid. They fully admit that the 
judges had an unfettered discretion in choosing 

-any work they pleased from those in competition ; 
and with such decision no man would have any 
right to quarrel ; but they had no right to choose 
a work not in competition, and against such choice 
the Institute on behalf of artists and of Art, must 
energetically protest. 

If the conduct of the Institute required any vin- 
dication, it might be found in this their unanimous 
opinion ;—for, as in this country, the Art of Sculp- 
ture is dependent mainly on national and public 
undertakings, so long as open competitions are the 
medium by which it is determined what the works 
shall be, the Art will progress or retrograde, 
flourish or decay, teach its humanising lesson in 
works of beauty, or hold upto the public eye mere 
imaginings of bad taste realised in bronze ormarble, 
according as such competitions are conducted in a 
spirit of impartiality and fairness, with deliberation, 
the requisite knowledge of Art, and an earnest 
desire that the work which is to be dedicated to 
the uses of future ages may worthily represent the 
Art ofthe present. And it is only because the 
Sculptors’ Institute desire that our public monu- 
ments may be made worthy the genius of a great | 
and powerful nation, and of those they are meant | 
to commemorate, that they feel it their duty to 
step forward where a competition, by the manner 
in which it is conducted, is rendered merely 
illusory. 

The Institute were induced in the first instance 
to enter upon the investigation which has resulted 
in their report, and this correspondence, by com- 
munications from citizens of Manchester personally 
unknown to them: and they beg to intimate their 
intention to lay the whole matter before the 
public. 











I have the honour to be, Sir, &c., 
Epw. B. SterHens. 
Hon. See. 


To Taos. Worratnaton, Esq., &c. 


| English school of living engravers in the line 
| manner; if he has any competitor to such a 


|} and one possessing almost actual warmth. 





THE PROGRESS OF A PAINTER.* 





We have been very much pleased with a new 
book on Art well meriting attention. It is 
called ‘ The Progress of a Painter,’ and is written 
by Mr. John Burnet, painter in oils and line 
engraver, critic on Art both in quarto and octavo 
volumes, and now we have to add,—‘ Novelist.’ 
‘The Progress of a Painter,’ though assuming 
the air of fiction, has more foundation in fact 
than commonly belongs to compositions of this 
kind, It is a portion of Mr. Burnet’s life told 
asa novelist would tellit who adheres to history, 
while he attends to the charm of a fictitious 
narrative. 

We have so recently been enabled to give Mr. 
Burnet’s own matter-of-fact story in his own 
words (Art-Jowrnal vol. 1850), that a repetition 
of the same facts though coloured and com- 
mented upon by another hand is not only 
unnecessary, but would prove no easy task ; 
for what can be more readable than a man’s 
account of kis own life, when it is written 
without vanity, and with no other aim than to 
relate events as they occurred, and with that 
consequence attached to them which naturally 
belongs to their influence on the career of the 
writer. Mr. Burnet’s own autobiography is a 
very readable piece of writing, and is written 
without vanity, or with any other air than that 
of truth. 

Mr. Burnet is we believe the Nestor of our 





distinction, that competitor must be Mr. John 
Pye. He has been before the world as a | 
distinguished engraver for nearly half a century. | 
He rushed into reputation as suddenly and as 
honourably as his school-fellow and friend Sir 
David Wilkie. Scotchmen both, they came to 
London much about the same time, and the 

earliest engravings from Wilkie’s works were | 
made by Mr. Burnet. Mr Burnet’s first 
engraving of any size or consequence was “ The 
Jew’s Harp ” after Wilkie, and his second, “ The 
Blind Fiddler.” He was scarcely twenty-five 
years of age when he was bending over the 
large sheet of copper on which the Blind Fiddler 
is engraved—that extraordinary print, which 
taught English engravers to revert to the bold 
style of Woollett from which the over-finish of 
James’ Heath (exquisite as it was) had for 
several years withdrawn the rising school of 
engravers in this country. An early impression 
of The Blind Fiddler is a print coveted by every 
collector of real taste. 

Though ‘ The Progress of a Painter’ is (as we 
have said) a portion of Mr. Burnet’s own life, 
yet Mr. Burnet is not his own hero—but a 
certain Mr. Knox, a young gentleman from 
Edinburgh, related to his wife, an artist already 
and one anxious to improve his taste and skill 
in London, Any one who has read Allan 
Cunningham's ‘ Lives of the British Artists’ will 
not fail in recognising Mr. Knox,—he is no other 
than the author's younger brother James, called, 
not inappropriately the Scottish Cuyp. James 
Burnet it will be remembered died young, and 
Chatterton and Michael Bruce were not greater 
losses to English poetry than was James Burnet 
to our English school of painting. He wrought 
with a full juicy pencil, a fine eye for nature in 
detail and effect, and would at times bathe his 
whole composition in a rich full sunshine, 


Claude’s sunshine is at times suffocating—Cuyp’s 
never 80. 

Our author on his first arrival in London 
takes his young friend:Knox to Wilkie’s lodgings 
in Sol’s Row, Hampstead Road. Wilkie was at 
work on The Blind Fiddler, and the conversation 
that occurred is described thus graphically and 
literally : 


“But I,” said Wilkie, “‘ must finish the day’s 
work before the colour gets tacky ; if you will be 
kind enough to be my model for a short time, I 
will give our friend an opportunity of seeing my 
mode of painting. Now,’’ continued he, “just sit 
down, and put this red nightcap on; you seeI put 
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By Joun Burnet. 
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| friends. 











a red cap on the fiddler, for the p 


grammar of the art, as others go to learn the rudi- 
ments of the English language.” 
I had scarcely been long seated with my red 


nightcap on my head, when the servant announced 


the arrival of a man with a dog. 

** Well, well, send them up; that is the dog I 
have represented in the picture as having taken 
refuge under the chair of his mistress, but roused 
afterwards by the high notes of the fiddler’s music.”” 

Presently entered a rough-clad man like a Smith- 
field drover with a mongrel sheep dog, what Bewick 
calls in his Natural History a ban-dog. 

‘** Now,”’ added our painter, “‘ as I have had more 
trouble with that part of the group than any other, 
I must just take advantage of his presence.” 

Putting down his palette, he asked Knox to take 
charge of the brute, who, sitting down on the floor, 
held him fast by the neck and shoulders. Select- 
ing one or two fitches he commenced painting the 
head; but as it seemed difficult to catch the pecu- 
liar expression that dogs assume under the influ- 
ence of music, he quietly took up his fiddle, and 
played a few notes of a Scottish tune. The brute 
turned round with a disturbed look on the artist, 
accompanied by a low growl afterwards terminating 
in a loud howl. 

“I now have it,” said Wilkie; ‘you may let 
Colie loose:’’ but, unfortunately, just at that 
moment the servant opened the door to announce 
the Honourable Lady Crumbie, when Colie, seeing 
the coast clear, and regardless of having his portrait 


| painted, rushed down stairs, nearly upsetting her 


ladyship on the landing-place. 

**Oh! Mr. Wilkie,’’ exclaimed her Ladyship, as 
she entered, ‘‘why do you keep such curs in your 
house? I have had a severe fright with a dog 
running against me on the stairs.’’ 

‘‘T am very sorry, my lady, for the unfortunate 
circumstance, but the dog got frightened at my 
scraping on the fiddle.” 

‘*Ah, poor brute!” replied a. Crumbie, 
‘* there is every excuse to be made for him, unless, 
Mr. —_— you handle the bow equal to your 
pencil. 

‘* Ah, here is the picture I am so anxious to see! 
The fact is, as I am going down to Lord Mansfield, 
at Hampstead, I could not resist the opportunity 
of calling, en passant, as Lord Leven is to be there, 
who is a great admirer of yours, and I know his 
Lordship will be glad I have called to pay my re- 
spects to our Scottish Teniers, as his Lordship has 
christened you.” 

“‘I am proud to think his Lordship interests 


| himself in so humble an individual,’ replied Wil- 


kie, “‘ and if your Ladyship sits down in the sitter’s 
chair (wheeling round a large two-armed chair at 
the same time), I will explain the picture to your 
Ladyship.”’ 

‘*Oh, Mr. Wilkie, that is very severe; you are 
as bad as Sir Thomas Lawrence—he told me, when 
I sat to him for my portrait, that I must have a 
bishop’s whole-length canvass.”’ 

Having seated herself in the large chair before 
the easel, Wilkie began an explanation of the pic- 
ture, asking Knox and myself to stand behind her 
Ladyship. 

‘* But only think,” he said, “‘Mr. Thompson, 
you have been sitting all this time with the Fiddler’s 
nightcap on your head.”’ 

‘Well, I declare, Mr. Wilkie, I thought the 
gentleman was a lay-figure all this time.” 

‘*My Lady, painter’s models never move; in 
that respect, artists are often highly honoured ; for 
the first people in the country are often proud in 
mentioning that they sat to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and others, for their hands and figures. We are 
glad to avail ourselves of the assistance of our 
But I will now give your Ladyship a de- 
scription of the picture, though, as I may say with 
Canning in his Knifegrinder, ‘there is no story to 
tell;’ and, as this young gentleman is about to 
become a painter, I trust your Ladyship will excuse 
me going into detail. 

‘The subject of the picture is a Blind Fiddler, 
who, we suppose, is come into a cottage for a little 
shelter from the snow or rain, as I have endeavoured 
to indicate by the boy who leads him, warming his 
hands by the fire ; his fiddle-case, stick, and bundle, 
are laid beside him, not only to give consequence 
to him as the principal figure, but to convey the 
idea of his passing from village to village, and, 
perhaps, which is very common in Scotland, taking 








urpose of giving 
what we call point, to balance the light side of the 
picture, and draw the spectator’s attention to the 
principal figure; and for that purpose I have 
dressed him in cool grey colour to give the red 
greater force ; but that rule, in guiding us in these 
matters, our young friend will soon acquire by the 
study of those masters who have excelled in colour- 
ing, particularly the paintings of the Dutch masters, 
where Reynolds says we ought to go to learn the 
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up his abode in a barn; next to him is his wife, 
who travels the country with him, and selis her 
laces, garters, trinkets, and other matters repre- 
sented in the basket on the ground.” 

‘*Oh! Mr. Wilkie, she is an ill-far’d creature,” 
exclaimed Lady Crumbie, “I am afraid she beats 
her poor blind husband.” 

‘* Well, you see, I made her no bonny on pur- 
pose ; for no angel would marry a blind beggar ; 
and you ken the misery of Job was heightened by 
having a bad woman for hiswife. The next figure 
is the boy who leads him, warming himself by the 
fire—as cold and hunger are often companions— 
and the auld grandfather, standing wi’ his back to 
the ingle, is reflecting on the miseries of mankind, 
like another melancholy Jaques. As the picture 
is a commission from Sir George Beaumont, I in- 
troduced a portrait of Sir George’s gamekeeper in 
that figure, at Sir George’s request.” 

** Ah, how interesting it must be to Sir George!’ 
exclaimed Lady Crumbie. 

‘*It happens very fortunate that he possesses a 
good head for an old man. I have endeavoured to 
vary the different ages of the group, from infancy 
to age,’’ continued Wilkie, ‘‘the child on its 
mother’s lap is pleased with the father snapping 
his fingers to the fiddler’s music.”’ 

** And, dear me, there is their son imitating the 
poor blind man, with the bellows for a fiddle.’’ 

** Yes, my lady, I have considered him an imi- 
tative genius in embryo; that drawing over his 
head, wafered on the amory door, is a specimen of 
his pictorial propensity ; it is a figure representing 
the Pretender, with his highland claymore.”’ 


We will not say that the whole work fulfils 
the author’s intention; but in some parts (such 
as our extract) the leading idea (and it is a 
very good one) has been most happily carried 
out. 

When Mr. Burnet entered on his distinguished 
career as an engraver, he found mezzotinto 
engraving (though most ably represented by 
Earlom), in very little favour; and line en- 








| have fully justified the trust reposed in them. 
| quarters, it will be quite impossible the Exhibition 


| this. In the southern part of the building, which 


| the ground seems to have been made; probably 


graving, as practised by William Sharp and | 


James Heath, that branch of his art most 
in favour with the public and most esteemed 
by connoisseurs. He has lived to see mezzo- 
tinto revive under Mr. Cousins and others, 
copper exchanged for steel, and his own peculiar 
branch of his art viewed as a process generally 
too expensive for commercial success. The 
facile style of mezzotinto (to say nothing of its 
other merits) has superseded line engraving—a 


| perceived when the weather was hot, and the river 
| low, but seems now very serious. 


| the Exhibition to be postponed for another year; 


process of laborious translation,that leads however | 
to effects not to be produced by mezzotinto. The | 


plates of this journal might be produced with 
greater ease and at less expense by the 
process of mezzotinto—but would they have 
the same effect? would they be equally true to 
the picture? Assuredly not. 

We cannot close our notice of Mr. Burnet’s 
new volume without calling attention to 
the recent sale by Southgate and Barrett “of 
the entire remaining stocks of engravings” 
of Mr. Burnet, together with the copper 
and steel plates of many of his choice works. 
The sale extended over four evenings, and 
exhibited in a very wonderful manner the 
amazing industry of Mr. Burnet, as well as 
his skill with the graver and the brush. His 
name cannot stand higher than it does as an 
engraver; but this sale will deservedly extend 
his reputation, and we trust add largely to the 
comforts of the years still in store for him. 
Nor should we be fulfilling our duties as review- 
ers, were we to part company from a very 
pleasant volume without some special reference 
to Mr. Burnet’s long and useful efforts in 
the service of the Arts of this country. His 
“Practical Hints upon Painting,” his works 
on “Light and Shade, and the Principles of 
Composition,” his book on “The Education of 
the Eye,” his illustrated volume on “Rembrandt,” 
his “Letters on Landscape Painting and the 
Principles of Portrait Painting,” and still more 
recent y his “ Turner and his Works,” have one 
and all contributed usefully to our present 
school of painting, and to a true knowledge of 
Art among both professors and connoisseurs. 
Nor must we omit his many valuable services to 
the same cause in the essays from his pen to be 
found in this Journal from its commencement 
to the present time. Some of these have been 
collected into a volume—and what is more, a 
very agreeable and instructive volume. 





ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





Paris.—The Palais de Industrie. — During 
the summer and the mild season preceding the | 
severe frosts we have experienced in Paris, the | 
** Palais de l’Industrie ’’ was forwarded with very | 
great activity. The immense northern fagade 
which develops itself parallel with the grand 
avenue of the Champs Elysées, proves that all 
hesitation or doubt on the subject of the plan has 
disappeared. The stone-work has arrived at its 
proper height, the iron girders, &c., are on the 
ground, and no doubt, now the cold weather which 
had stopped the works is gone, we shall shortly be 
able to see a complete view of the vast outline. 
The entrance to the Palace will be ornamented | 
with friezes and statues, which have been put up 
to competition ; the jury consisting of M. Visconti 
Questel, and De Gisors, architects; Seurre ainé, 
sculptor; Picot and Petitot, painters. The suc- 
cessful artists are M. Elias Robert, M. Diebolt, 
and M. Desbeufs. They had for opponents 
Messrs. Ottin, Oleva, and Villain: by an arrange- 
ment made between the artists themselves before 
the decision of the jury, each unsuccessful artist 
received the sum of one thousand francs; a very 
meritorious and fraternal arrangement. M. E. 
Robert is to execute the predominant group of | 
figures which will represent ‘‘ France distributing 
crowns to Arts and Industry,’”’ forming three co- 
lossal statues. The second subject, by Diebolt, is 
a basso-relievo of two figures of ‘‘ Fame supporting 
scutcheons with the Imperial and the Paris | 
Arms.”’ The frieze of the pediment is confided to 
M. Desbeeufs. The subjects to be competed for | 
were left to the choice of the respective artists, who 


It is, however, thought, and that in high 


can take place in 1855 as expected ; the reason is 


is parallel with the river, a portion of the ground 
has turned out to be a clayey soil, in other parts 


when the quay was built. The consequence has 
been that the high water of the river, common at 
this period of the year, has infiltered itself, and 
the whole of the works have to be begun again, 
and most likely piles will be obliged to be sunk to 
make the fonndation solid. This defect was not 


It is most 
likely this fact, joined to the uncertainty of political 
matters and the apprehension of war, may cause 





we shall let the public know if any fresh news on | 
the subject occur. The builders of the Palace 
have issued proposals for erec‘ing a provisional | 
gallery for the Salon of 1855, which will extend | 
from the Bridge of the Invalides to the water 
works at Chaillot, on the Quai of the Conference ; 
this is in consequence of the building consecrated 
to the Fine Arts not being finished in time.—The 
remains of the Castle of Anet, and of the Hétel de 
la Tremouille, have been transported and rebuilt 
in the court yard of the Palais des Beaux Arts. 

Rome.—Gibson, R.A., is busy at work com- 
pleting his large statue’ of ‘‘ Justice,’’ intended to 
form one of the “‘ supports”’ to the statue of the 
Queen in the House of Lords; it is simple and 
grand. B. E. Spence, whose charming figures 
have been occasionally made known to our readers 
through engravings, is about to commence a group 
>= Veuns and Cupid:” he is also engaged 
in superintending the execution of a cast 
from his large statue representing ‘‘ the Town of 
Liverpool,’’ to be erected on the large terrace of the 
Crystal Palace, at Norwood. J. B. Pyne, the 
landscape painter, is here filling his portfolio with 
numerous beautiful sketches, Penry Williams, 
we regret to say, has been indisposed all through 
the winter with the fever to which the inhabitants 
of the “‘ Eternal City ”’ are periodically subjected ; 
he is now somewhat better. 

Municu.—The colossal statue of Jefferson, the 
distinguished American statesman, has just been 
cast here : it is thirteen feet in height, and con- 
sumed 104 tons weight of metal. Its ultimate 
destination is Richmond, in the state of Virginia, 
where it will form one of the five statues that are 
to surround the equestrian statue of Washington, 
erected by order of the American Government. 

Great activity prevails in Munich at present in 
the erection of the building for the Industrial Exhi- 
bition of the Zollverein, which will be opened here 
on the 15th of July, and continue open until the 
16th of October. The site of the edifice will be 
that of the conservatories, which must have given 
place to a new building; and now it is proposed 
ultimately to fit up as conservatories or forcing- 
houses a portion of the building erected for the ex- 








| design a sufficient variety of effect. 
| ception of six feet at the base, the whole will con- 


hibition. The design is an oblong of 636 feet long 
by 170 feet broad, having a transept of 320 feet 
long and 170 feet broad, and two wings of 100 feet 
in length ; the area of the whole is 134,400 square 


| feet; the galleries measure 38,400 square feet; 


and the space for exhibition will be 80,000 square 
feet. The appearance of the building, the plan of 
which is evidently after that of the Crystal Palace 


| of the London Exhibition, will be very attractive ; 


the lofty transept and the wings will secure to the 
With the ex- 


sist of glass and iron. The interior will be divided 
into five naves by four rows of pillars, the centre 
nave being 80 feet in width, and the same in height. 
The pillars, of which there will be 660, will be of 
cast iron, the whole of which will be hollow, in 
order to carry off the water into the reservoirs 
under the building. The ‘roofing will be low, and 


| supported by cross bars visible in the inside, with- 


out support, but rising from the sides to the middle 
ata slope of six inches, in order to give a fall to 
the rain water. The side naves are to be 37 feet 
high and 20 feet broad. The pillars between the 
two side naves support the raised wall, in connec- 
tion with which is a gallery 20 feet broad running 
all round the building. Three fountains are de- 
signed for the ornamentation of the interior. In 
the east and west wings private rooms are set apart 
for the authorities and officials of the exhibition, 
and a special division is set apart for the produc- 
tions of Munich. The three inner fountains will 
be supplied with water from the fountain in the 


| small botanical garden, and the cast iron tubing 


which runs beneath the building will facilitate an 
arrangement available in case of fire. The archi- 
tect is A. Voit. 


THE VERNON GALLERY. 





A BACCHANTE. 


GU. Romney, Painter. C. Holl, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 1 ft. 7} in. by I ft. 33 in. 


Tus picture, or rather sketch, is a portrait of 
the celebrated Emma Lyon, better known as 
Lady Hamilton, whose history is associated 
with that of our great naval hero, Nelson, in an 
intimacy which proved the ruin of his domestic 
happiness. Romney was a great admirer of this 
lady’s personal charms, and passed much of his 
time in her society before she was married to 
Sir William Hamilton ; he painted as many as 
twenty-three pictures of her (some of which, 
however, were never finished) in a variety of 
assumed characters, as “ Joan of Arc,” a “ Mag- 
dalen,” “Iphigenia,” “Cassandra,” “St. Cecilia,” 
“ Calypso,” “ Sensibility,” a “ Pythian Priestess,” 
&c., &c. That Miss Lyon was a beautiful woman 
there is little doubt, if the portrait before us 
be taken as evidence, though Nelson, according 
to Southey, speaks of her, after his first intro- 
duction to Lady Hamilton at Naples, only as 
“a young woman of amiable manners, who did 
honour to the station to which she had been 
raised.” It would have been well for her own 
character, no less than for Nelson’s, had she 
always truthfully sustained this eulogy. ‘ 

The picture in the Vernon Gallery must not 
be accepted as an example of what Romney 
could do, for, as already stated, it is a mere 
sketch, without the least pretence to finish, and 
he was one of the most distinguished painters 
of the early English School, rivalling Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in patronage and _ popularity. 
“Reynolds and Romney,” said Lord Thurlow 
one day to a friend, “ divide the town: I am of 
the Romney faction.” Reynolds used to speak 
of his rival as “the man in Cavendish Square.” 
Northcote remarks, “ certain it is that Sir Joshua 
was not much employed in portraits after 
Romney grew into fashion.” But the labours of 
the latter were not confined to portraiture ; he 
painted a number of historical and ideal subjects 
which sustained, if they did not raise, his repu- 
tation as an artist of varied and very consider- 
able powers. The latter part of his life presents 
a melancholy picture; his mental powers proved 
unequal to the restless excitement to which 
they had been subject ; in 1797 he renounced 
his pencil for ever; two years after he sold off 
all his effects in London, and retired to Kendal, 
where he lingered in a state of imbecility for 
two or three years, and died in 1802. 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 





Lreeps.—We adverted in our last number to the 
steps taken to support the Leeds Academy of Arts: 
we may now notice a very gratifying recognition 
of its claims by one of its patrons; Lord Londes- 
borough invited last month its principal members 
and those of the School ef Design to a luncheon at 
his seat near Tadcaster, to give them an opportu- 
nity of inspecting the rare collection of enriched 
armour and other antiques which he has gathered 
within the walls, and which are all as remarkable 
for their artistic beauty as for their rarity and 
curiosity. The very sumptuous collection of me- 
diewval jewellery and rings, the peculiar gatherings 
of Lady Lendesborough, is certainly unrivalled 
for taste and variety. The accumulation of silver- 
smiths’ work and ivories is equally attractive, and 
includes works of Art executed from the tenth to the 
sixteenth centuries. The armour is even more re- 
markable for the gorgeous character of its deco- 
ration; as there are scarcely any of the very many 
articles of all kinds collected within the walls of this 
mansion, that are not most elaborately ornamented, 
and may be usefully studied by all who would in- 
struct themselves in the applicability of Fine Art 
to the ordinary usages of life. It was with this 
idea that his Lordship invited his recent guests, 
and he himself pointed out the peculiarities of the 
objects, in which task he was assisted by Mr. F. W. 
Fairholt, F.S.A. who gave a running commentary 
on the general history of the entire collection, 
which has been in course of formation for many 
years; and although gathered at a very large 
cost, the utmost regard has been paid to the 
superior character of every object selected. The 
consequence is an assemblage of the most recherché 
order. The liberality with which the house was 
thrown open to the guests, while exceedingly 
honourable to his Lordship, is a noble example to 
other collectors, and one which is pregnant of good 
in every way ; cultivating that sound taste and right 
feeling, which should ever be paramount con- 
siderations with all, and to preserve which intact is 
the greatest privilege our country possesses, and 
the surest source ofits stability. In the course of 
the day, Mr. Waller, the President of the Leeds 
Academy, gave an interesting history of its early 
struggles and difficulties, which we hope are now 
passed, and a brighter day is dawning on its rise. 

BatH.—The Bath Graphic Society commenced 
its fifth season on the 20th December. We have 
no knowledge of any other Society of Art in the 
provinces which has so er accomplished the 
object it had in view; and when we add that a 
sketching club of five Bath artists, have by their 
energy and devotion to the matter in hand, together 
with the valuable co-operation of friends judiciously 
selected, succeeded in forming an artistic réunion 
of nearly 400 persons in this their fifth season, we 
feel it to be our bounden duty not only to award 
them their full meed of praise, but to hold them 
up as an example to be followed by other artists 
resident in provincial towns, where the popu- 
lation is quite as large, and where opportunities 
for collecting works of Art may be even greater 
in Bath. We hear that the sister city of Bristol 
contemplates the formation of another graphic 
society, and we trust it may be equally prosperous. 
We have received from our correspondent in 
Bath, a long list of contributions to the two 
meetings of the society which have already been 
held this season; but the press of other matters 
prevents the possibility of inserting it; a circum- 
stance we greatly regret, as we are at all times 
ready to aid all such meritorious undertakings. 

HANLEY.—The seventeenth annual meeting of 
those interested in the School of Design established 
in what is known as the “ Potteries District,’’ was 
held at Hanley on the 17th of January. The 
chair on this occasion was occupied by the Ear! of 
Harrowby, who was supported by Earl Granville, 
the Hon. E. F. Leveson Gower, M.P., J. L. 
Ricardo, Esq. M.P., Smith Child Esq. M.P.; &c. 
&c, and among the numerous ladies who honoured 
the meeting by their presence were the Duchess of 
Sutherland, and the Countess Granville. The 
Town Hall, in which the meeting was held, was 
filled with a large number of models and paintings 
executed by the pupils; these attracted great 
admiration, especially the copy of a head by Titian, 
painted by George Gray of the Hanley school : 
many of the best works of the student had been 
sent to London, for exhibition at Marlborough 
House, The reports of the general council and of 
Mr. Rice, the head master, were deemed entirely 
satisfactory to the auditory: they referred to the 
establishment and progress of elementary schools 
at Stoke, Hanley, Newcastle, and Burslem. The 
average number of pupils at the Hanley and 
Stoke schools are, respectively, 84 and 124. 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





Tae Winter and AmatTeuR EXxatpitions.— 
Both of these exhibitions cease to exist. They 
owed their origin to the disinterested enter- 
prise of, we think, one individual. We say 
disinterested, but the effort was not disinterested, 
it had at heart the interest of Art. The pro- 
ceeds of the sales effected at the winter exhibi- 
tions were, without deduction, transmitted to 
the author of the work sold; there was there- 
fore only the receipts for admission available for 
the liquidation of expenses, which, with the hire 
of the gallery of the Water-Colour Society, have 
left a deficit of some hundreds of pounds, to be 
paid by the promoter or promoters of this really 
generous undertaking. These exhibitions were 
interesting from their originality of character, 


independently of the sparkling materials of 


which they were constituted ; and perhaps the 
most gratifying feature of the entire arrangement 


was the apparent reconciliation of every class 


and party of the profession. We are of opinion 
that these exhibitions were useful to the profes- 
sion, and being so, it is clear that it must rest 
with the profession whether they be continued 


or not; we believe that the liberality of the | 


management places at the disposal of exhibitors 
the frames which have hitherto been employed 
to give lightness and uniformity to the exhibi- 
tion. The utility of the Amateur Exhibition 


has been questioned ; for ourselves, we never | 
hesitated to express our opinion of the benefits | 


which must arise from it, and which have 
been felt. Amateurs express their regrets that 
this exhibition should cease ; to their expressions 
of disappointment we add our own, but with the 
suggestion that the only hope of its continuance 
is by the formation of a committee among the 


amateurs themselves, with the all-important } 


primary condition that each exhibitor shall 
subscribe one pound for the hanging of his or her 
contributions. This is the only ground of hope 
that such exhibitions can be continued ; it cannot 
be expected that individuals who propose and 
establish institutions so valuable without 
advantage to themselves, can continue to support 
and administer them under very serious loss. 
THE KENSINGTON CONVERSAZIONE was again 
held on the 9th of February, at Campden 


House, the princely residence of W. F. Woolley, | 


Esq.: the guests numbered between five and 
six hundred. The evening was devoted ex- 
clusively to the productions of artists resident 
in Kensington or its immediate neighbour- 


hood; these consisted of the works of Webster, | 


Frith, Ansdell, Mulready, Cope, Horsley, Linnell, 
Egg, the late Sir Augustus Callcott, Cooke, 
Frost, Philip, M‘Innes, Marshall, John Lewis, 
O'Neill, and others, whose names we cannot 


call to mind; it will be seen, however, that | 


the treat was a large and rare one, indeed we 
have been seldom enabled to enjoy a collection 
of pictures so entirely faultless and without 
drawback. The company comprised a very 
large number of artists, and these were judi- 
ciously mingled with men of science and letters 
—the Kensington conversazione being in this 
respect a vast improvement on “the Graphic 
Society,” to which men of science and letters 
are not invited. 
part of the enjoyment of the evening to examine 
the house in which the reception {took place 
—by the generous and liberal invitation of one 
of the members, W. F. Wolley, Esq. The 
mansion is of considerable antiquity ; much of 


the internal arrangement and portions of the | 


decoration date so far back as the reign of 
Elizabeth ; taking these parts as his ground- 
work, Mr. Wolley has created a scene that 
carries the speciator at once to the sixteenth 
century. The whole of the furniture, nearly 
all the pictures, and, indeed, the entire of the 
decorations, being of that, ora still earlier period. 
The house is full to overflowing of objects 
rare, gorgeous, or beautiful; everything is in 
good taste and in admirable keeping. The 
mansion is indeed unique—a store-house of 
wealth to the artist. 

Her Masesty THE QUEEN has been sitting to 
Mr. J. E. Jones for a bust; the artist received 
the commission from Mr. Dargan, for whom the 





It was certainly not the least | 


work is to be executed. We have in this fact 
another proof of the estimation in which any 
person is held who seeks to achieve a public 
benefit : Mr. Dargan’s claim to this honour is, of 
course, solely based upon his efforts and sacri- 
fices for the general good in originating and 
sustaining the Exhibition of Art Industry in 
Dublin. We feel assured of the success of Mr. 
Jones, he is at all times singularly happy in 
obtaining ‘a likeness, and it is beyond question 
that his busts are always meritorious produc- 
tions. We congratulate him on this fortuitous 
event, and shall look for the result with some 
anxiety, for at present there exists no bust of 
Her Majesty of a really high and interesting 
order. 

Statvz or Ricwarp Ca@ur bE LION, BY 
Baron Marocuerti.—This model was a marked 
object in the Exhibition of 1851. It stood out- 
side the building at the west end. Asa colossal 
picturesque equestrian group it divided atten- 
tion with the much admired “ Amazon” of Kiss, 
and the “Godfrey de Bouillon” of Simonis. 
Such works, on so large a scale, were new to 
England, and apart from their merit, their 
novelty attracted much attention. The model 
of Richard, in plaster coloured, is now tem- 
porarily raised in Palace-yard, opposite the 
entrance into Westminster Hall, and facing Can- 
ning—in order to test that situation for a bronze 
copy. It does not gain by its removal froma 
more open space to one so surrounded by build- 
ing. The uplifted arm and sword, the principal 
feature of the composition, which was so striking 
when seen against the sky, is comparatively lost 
against the background of the architectural 
details of the New Palace. The pedestal, which 
is Gothic, to agree with these, does not, from the 
part that is completed, seem to harmonise 
with the group. It is not on these grounds 
alone that Palace-yard does not appear an 
appropriate place for this work. Richard 
Lion-heart was more a warrior and a knight- 
errant than a king. Altho’ the “boast of 
England’s early chivalry,” he was a disobe- 
dient son, a bad governor, and for years (to fight 
the Paynim) left England to take care of herself. 
These are not reasons for placing him 
who may be supposed, we presume, to be 
marshalling his host to attack the Saracen, as 
the principal feature in front of the public en- 
trance to our great deliberative assembly. The 
| thoughtful, pious, and wise Alfred were a far 
fitter subject to illustrate the spot and usher in 
the associations of that pile. Our recollections 
of Richard are purely martial. They belong to 
war and not to government, and public statues 
should, if possible illustrate their positions. The 
| neighbourhood of the MHorseguards, in St. 
James's Park, might afford a more advanta- 
geous as well as reasonable site for the Baron’s 
representation of our warrior king, with room 
enough around him for his mailed chivalry. The 
work in question, though incomplete in its pre- 
sent material and too much a colossal sketch, is 
unquestionably a vigorous and spirited example 
of the bravura class of sculpture. 

Tae ArtUnion or Lonpon.—The time for 
closing the subscription list of this society for 
the current year is rapidly approaching ; the 
print to be issued “Wind against Tide,” en- 
graved by J. T. Willmore, A.R.A., after the picture 
by C. Stanfield, R.A., is now ready for delivery: 
it is the best work of its class that the Art- 
Union has issued. Mr. Thorneycroft’s equestrian 
statue of the Queen is being executed in bronze, 
as prizes. We understand her Majesty and 
Prince Albert were much pleased with the 
model of this work, which was submitted to 
them a week or two since. 

Tue Society or Arts.—A printed copy of 
| a letter, addressed to the Earl of Clarendon by 
the Council of the Society of Arts, has been 
forwarded. The object of the letter is to ask 
the assistance of Government to aid, more 
especially with reference to foreign powers, the 
following plan which the council proposes to 
carry out. It is intended to hold, at the 
society's rooms, in the month of June next, 
an educational exhibition, in co-operation with 
the various institutions for general instruc- 
tion throughout the kingdom, which have 
already entered into union with the Society 
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gazing for an hour and a half in 

dream. You have not to think ot ‘. 
Albert Smith does that for you, for his words 
are conveyed to you by an attendant genius, 
For the time you may even lazily acquiesce in 
his volatile view of the subject. You probabl 
however, find afterwards that you have leaieall 
something, and that you have acquired 

the eye in a few minutes some know 
which books could not have conveyed to you 
in as many hours. The exhibition ig well. 
timed, and forms part of the current popular 
education of the day. 

Toe Jury or THE New York Exam 
have awarded to Mr. W. G. Rogers, the pornos 
wood-carver, one of the ten silver medals 
awarded to English exhibitors, for what the 
jury have been pleased to term, his “superb 
specimens of carving in wood.” 

CaTALOGUES were, in the days gone by, 
nothing more than mere lists of articles for ek: 
printed in the cheapest form, and on the 
worst paper. In the present day there is a map. 
ked improvement in this as in all other matters 
connected with the press. We have recent] 
seen the third edition of a catalogue of coins and 
antiquities on sale by Mr. Chaffers of Bond 
Street, which is a step in advance of such thi 
in general. It contains a priced list of coing 
(a novelty in itself), and many good wood-cuts 
of the rarer examples; forming altogether a 
good reference book for a young collector, and 
creditable to the spirit and taste of the vendor. 

THe Tour or Evrore.—lIf the present gene- 
ration lack information about the world they 
live in, it is certainly their own fault. We have 
made another “Tour of Europe” in Leicester 
Square, with Mr. J. R. Smith, the painter of a 
panorama of the Mississippi. This picture, or 
series of pictures, presents novelties at once in- 
teresting and exciting : one of them is an ascent 
to the crater of Mount Vesuvius, showing very 
intelligibly the extreme summit of the moun- 
tain, and the mode of ascent and descent. This 
panorama comprehends a view, or views, of 
almost every picturesque capital in Europe, 
commencing the tour at Dover, and proceeding 
thence to Rouen and Paris, and terminating at 
the Grotto of Antiparos, after a set of subjects 
so numerous as to constitute the largest of 
existing panoramas. 

Exurpsrrion oF Japanese Worxs.—An exhi- 
hibition of works imported from Japan is now 
open in the Gallery of the Old Water-Colour 
Society in Pall Mall East. The articles consist 
of pieces of furniture,—as tables, cabinets, 
toilet-tables, various kinds of boxes, marquetrie, 
china, bronzes, and curiosities. We may my 
that these are the best examples of Japan 
lacquer we have seen; and some of the 
where there is no attempt at excursive design, 
where simplicity of form is observed, and the 
work is the old style of Japan work, are good. 
We observe that many of these objects are 
executed in imitation of Besson aan — 
is a fallacy which brings them at once in 

i with our own and continental ae 





parison 

much to the disadvantage of the former. 
may instance the supports of some of the tables ; 
one is supported by monkies, another by ; 
the conceptions are extravagant, and the 
imitations extremely imperfect: some of 
bronzes are curious; of these, the vases are the 
best. The china-ware is small, but of delicate 





fabric. Some of the tables are re in 
colour ; but those works generally, where _—. 


own man The 
exhibition is of course merely a sale-room; the 
prices are certainly very large, and as a 

result of the inspection, we may say that such 
manufacturers as Messrs. Jennens and Bettridge 
not only need not fear 7 comparison that can 
be instituted, but may feel justly proud the! 
they have infinitely surpassed the merit 0 
thei ene -§ 

Tax Coswos Is Saturday, Febra- 
ary 4th, a conversazione was held at the Great 
Globe in Leicester , upon which —— 
were exhibited the plans for the museums os 
collections which it is intended A. form on "4 
site. It is proposed to enlarge the premises, 
somuch an to construct an edifice suitable for 
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the reception of collections of objects and pro- 
ductions, illustrative of the habits, manners, and 
general condition of the nations of the earth, 
respectively ; whereas, generally, such collections 
are cl in museums and collections of 
curiosities The establishment, therefore, of such 
an institution appears to us unique; and the 
proposal will, doubtless, meet with the support 
which it merits; for not only are our opportu- 
nities extensive for giving effect to such an 
institution ; but to ourselves, beyond all other 
nations, a public geographical museum ought to 
be interesting. 

Maanirizp Psorocrapay.—There are exhi- 
bited at the Polytechnic Institution many beautiful 
examples of photography enlarged by means of 
the lens, and thrown on to the dise as a dissol- 
ving view. In some, the effect of sunlight is 
perfectly realised, and the oa and beauty of 
the shadows is more positively felt than in the 
small photograph. One of these was a portion 
of the Knights’ Hall in the Castle of Heidelberg ; 
this was a picture of exquisite truth, but perhaps 
the most beautiful was the porch of the cathe- 
dral of Rheims: here, in the crumbling Gothic, 
the wondrous imitation of photography was 
fully appreciable. 

Picture Sates or THE Sgason.—Nothing 
of importance has yet been announced by the 
leading auctioneers of the West End except the 
small collection formed by Mr. Capron, of 
a few small but true specimens of the ancient 
Dutch and Flemish masters. The sale-rooms 
are not the less actively occupied in dispersing 
the most wretched specimens, to which, as 
usual, the greatest names are attached with 
continued unblushing confidence. The good 
sense of the frequenters of public sales, is 
however, working the cure of this evil. The 
prices have found their level, and a few 
shillings will procure for an uninstructed 
amateur the possession of an illustrious name 
in Art, according to catalogue. East of Temple 
Bar, sales are of almost daily occurrence by A., B., 
and C., under ever-varying assertions; and the 
sharp men of the East—the élite of the trading 
community—are regularly victimised, forming 
a strange contrast to the unoccupied habitués 
of the West End. The sales of guaranteed 
works of Modern Art are regularly continued 
by Mr. G. Robinson, of Bond Street, under all the 
imaginable difficulties of pretension to price, 
inherentin young artists. However, the plan 
is deserving of success, and will not fail to 
obtain it eventually as confidence increases, 
and the more agreeable contemplation of 
perfect condition and brilliant hues become con- 
trasted with dirty and decayed canvases called 
Ancient Masters, acquired for trifling sums. 

Tue Frencn Coitecrion or Nationat 
ANTIQUES has recently obtained an important 
addition from this side the channel; which, 
while it illustrates English apathy most forcibly, 
shows also the way in which antiquities may be 
tossed about for years unregarded, although their 
claims on attention are great. At Lillebonne 
on the banks of the Seine, a city known as Julio- 
bona by the Romans, there was exhumed a 
statue of bronze gilt, standing more than six 
feet in height, representing Apollo, or possibly 
Antinous ; it is of exceedingly fine work, and alto- 
gether remarkable for the originality and beauty 
of its design. This statue, soon after its dis- 
covery in 1823 was brought over to England, 
and became the property of Messrs. Woodburn 
in St, Martin’s e, and there it was located 
for nearly thirty years, unsought and neglected, 
until a few months since, when the French 
government secured it for themselves; and re- 
conveyed this fine work to the country from 
which it was severed. In Paris it has excited 
the utmost interest and attention, indeed it may 
be safely predicted that in no country in Europe, 
but our own, would such a precious master-piece 
of Art have been allowed to remain so long in 
obscurity and ultimately permitted to be trans- 
ferred to a foreign museum. We are certainly 
not sorry that our Gallic neighbours have saved 
from obscurity, and given a place of honour to 
so important a monument of Roman art, during 


the Roman commana os Gaul; but-we must. | 


confess to a feeling of shame at our thirty years’ 
neglect of such a work. 
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LEcTURES ON THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL, AND 
tue Goop. By M. V. Covstn. Increased 
by an Appendix on Frencu Art. Trans- 
lated by O. W. Wicut. Published by T. & 
T. Ciark, Edinburgh; Hamittoy, ApaMs, 
& Co., London. 

The schools of philosophy attached to the Quartier 

Latin of Paris, some years since had in M, Cousin 

one of their ablest and most popular instructors; 

a teacher who charmed his auditors as much by 

the poetical beauty of his language, as he inducted 

them into the knowledge of what was excellent b 

his — of learning, and by his masterly exposi- 

tion of the laws and constitution of mind in rela- 

tion to the physical sciences. But not only as a 

leeturer from the ehair of philosophy in the Faculté 

des Lettres is his name famous: his published 
writings have spread his reputation on both sides 
of the channel, and have placed it among those of 
the most distinguished authors of modern times 
on the subjects he takes in hand. He reasons and 
writes not only as a philosopher but as a Christian, 
and hence the popularity he has achieved here, 
especially among those who cannot separate reason 
from revelation in any system of ethics. 

The course of lectures which now make their 
appearance in the English language was delivered 
nearly forty ears ago, the first having been read 
in 1817. The estimation in which, even after 
so long a lapse of time, they are held, may be 
gathered from the reasons assigned by the author 
in his preface for again placing them before the 
public:—‘‘ For some time past,’’ he says, “ we 
have been asked, on various sides, to collect in a 
body of doctrine the theories seattered in our 
different works, and to sum up, in just proportions, 
what men are pleased to call our philosophy. 
This resumé was wholly made. We had only to 
take again the lectures already quite old, but 
little known, because they belorged to a time 
when the courses of the Faculté des Lettres had 
scarcely any influence beyond the Quartier Latin; 
and also because they could be found only in a 
considerable collection, comprising all our first 
instruction from 1815 to 1821.* These lectures 
were there, as it were, lost in the crowd. We 
have drawn them hence, and give them apart, 
severely corrected, in the hope that they will thus 
be accessible to a greater number of readers, and 
that their true character will the better appear.’”’ 

The lectures are seventeen in number; five of 
these are devoted to the consideration of the 
TRvE; five to that of the BEAUTIFUL; and the 
remaining eight to the discussion of the Goon. 
In treating of these subjects, M. Cousin admits that 
eclecticism, with which system men have allied 
his teachings, is one of the most important and 
most useful applications of his philosophy, but it is 
not its oviatinie: his true doctrine is sprritualism, 
“that philosophy, as solid as generous, which 
began with Socrates and Plato, which the Gospel 
has spread abroad in the world, which Descartes 
put under the severe forms of modern genius, 
which in the seventeenth century was one of 
the glories and forces of our country, which 
sentikol with the national grandeur in the 
eighteeth century, which at the commencement 
of the present century M. Roger Collard came to 
re-establish in public instruction, whilst M. de 
Chateaubriand, Madame de Staél, and Quatre- 
mére de Quincy transferred it into literature and 
art. To itis rightly given the name of spiritualism, 
because its character, in fact, is that of subordi- 
nating the senses to the spirit, and tending, by all 
the means that reason acknowledges, to elevate 
and ennoble man. It teaches the spirituality of 
the soul, the liberty and responsibility of human 
actions, moral obligations, disinterested virtue, 
the dignity of justice, the beauty of charity ; 
and beyond the limits of this world it shows a 
God, author and type of humanity, who, after 
having evidently made man for an excellent end, 
will not abandon him in the mysterious develop- 
ment of his destiny.” : 

We have, in the above quotation, allowed the 
author to propound his own theories, as it were, 
rather than give our own analysis of his teachings; 
these have for their object a desire to inculeate in 
his hearers a spirit of free enquiry, seatee tt 
with joy the truth wherever found, profi by 
all the systems that the eighteenth century has 
bequeathed to our times, but confining itself to 
none ofthem, That period has left us three great 
schools which are still in existence; that of which 





. collection referred to has been translated by 


Mr. Viel t, and_published by Messrs. Clark, under the 
title aches ‘of the History of Modern Philosophy. 


—Ep. A.-J.} 


Locke was the founder in England, followed b 
Condillac, Helvetius, &c. in France ; the Scote 
school, with which are associated the names of 
Hutcheson, Ferguson, Reid, Dugald Stewart, and 
others ; and the German school, of which Kant 
and Fichte were the most illustrious disciples. On 
the doctrines taught by these philosophers respec- 
tively, M. Cousin founds, more or less, his creed of 
eclecticism. 

Possibly some of our readers who may not have 
considered what philosophy really is, will be 
inclined to think that such a subject can have little 
relation to the matters with which the Art-Journal 
is more immediately connected: but this would be 
altogether a mistake. Art, whose direct mission 
is, or Ought to be, the representation of the True, 
the Beautiful, and the Good, by forms that speak 
to the soul rather than to the senses, and that 
awaken deep and earnest thought by the noblest 
and most glorious images, can never be separated 
from such philosophy as M. Cousin teaches. Hear 
what he says of Painting—“ Tell me, what senti- 
ment does not come within the province of the 
painter? He has entire nature at his disposal, 
Se Pyeien world, and the moral world ; a chureh- 
yard, a landscape, a sunset, the ocean, the great 
scenes of civil and religious life, ail the beings of 
creation—above all, the figure of man, —~ 9 its 
expression, that living mirror of what passes in the 
soul. More pathetic than sculpture, clearer than 
music, painting is elevated, in my opinion, above 
both, because it expresses beauty more under all 
its forms, and the human soul in all the richness 
and variety of its sentiments,”’ * 

These lectures are intended for general applica- 
tion ; there is not one of them which can be perused 
without profit and pleasure ; to the artist, perhaps, 
those on the ‘‘ Beautiful” will be found most 
attractive, because they speak of those things in 
which his thoughts and feelings are most interested. 
Of the French school of painting, especially in the 
worksof Nicolas Poussin, ‘‘ the painter of thought,”’ 
and of Leseur, “the painter of sentiment,’ M. 
Cousin speaks with national pride, but with no 
inordinate boasting; he knows what good Art is 
and should be—this is evident by his discriminating 
remarks upon the several painters of his country. 
In a word, we cannot too highly recommend 
book—which, by the way, is published at a very 
moderate cost—to all, whether artists or not, who 
desire to have their minds elevated, and their 
thoughts rightly directed, by sound logical reason- 
ing and noble sentiments, It is very long since 
we had a volume in our hands that has afforded us 
so much gratification in the perusal; to use the 
author’s own words, though he does not so apply 
them, it will be found ‘‘as a faithful and generous 
companion wherever fortune shall lead you ; under 
the tent of the soldier, in the office of the lawyer, 
of the physician, of the savant, in the study of the 
literary man, as well as in the studio of the artist,” 
Mr. Wight’s translation is rendered in graceful 
and eloquent language, with every allowance for 
the difficulties with which he had to contend in 
giving a clear and lucid meaning to the 
phraseology that such a subject would naturally 
express. 








Exrosé or tue Roya AcApEMyY or Arts, 
By Tuomas Sxatrg. Published by Pirer 
& Co,, London. 
The publication of such a work as this can do no 
possible ; little harm, perhaps, because the 
spirit is obvious to the most casual observer ; mani- 
fested indeed by the frontispiece which represents 
an “assembly of asses.’’ hether the name or 
the author be a nom-de-guerre merely, or that of a 
real and bona fide “ rejected,’’ we cannot say, but 
if he had intended to do service, instead of injury 
to the Royal er: he could not have adopted 
a better mode, It is full of coarse and unmeaning 
vituperation; the langusge is low to the last 
degree, and the ‘‘ charges” (if they are to be so 
considered) are such as might be easily and at 
once disproved. To enter into any argument upon 
the subject is needless, or would be absurd, in 
dealing with an author so unworthy. That the 
Royal Academy requires ‘‘ reform,’’ no sensible 
can doubt; an institution unchanged 
} ere hty years cannot be in unison with the 
spirit of the age ; changes have become necessary 
and they ought to be made. Of late — indeed 
the Academy Rag _ ooee w a, bor 
rtant moves in the t direction, 
comsed that it is not now deaf to the voice of 


As public —— we have repeated! > 


ch our duty by pointing out to the 
ie such athens as we thought (and as 


* This may be taken as a motto for a Royal 
Aeodemg Gnalege. 



















































































































salutary warning, for so long a period unheeded. | 
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udges thought) required alteration; yet 
ny 7 always pw Ben and still contend, 
that bat for the Royal Academy there would 
be no professional status in England. It a 
this Institution only that kept the vital — 
of Art alive in this ef Of the persona 
characters and the talents of its members there 
can be no second opinion ; both are of the highest ; 
both demand and receive large and general respect. 
It is amusing, if it be not revolting, to find an 
obscure and incompetent ignoramus, denying to 
the Royal Academy not only truth and honour, 
but skill and talent; characterising the 40” as 
in all respects, and for all purposes, worthless, , 
We repeat, such publications can do no possible 
; the ignorance and impudence they manifest 
effectually deprive the “‘ facts” quoted from having 
any weight, and if the Royal Academy had hired 
this wholesale abuser as their most desirable 
advocate, he could not have taken a wiser plan to 
serve them than that he has adopted under the 
/idea that he was an enemy armed from head to foot. 


Quitrixe tue Manse. Engraved by 7, oe 
ATKINSON, from the picture by G. Harvey, 
R.S.A. Published by H. Graves & Co., 
London. 

About ten years since, in consequence of some 

di ment of opinion among the ministers of 

the Scottish church, a very large number of these 

worthies, to the extent of some hundreds, resigned 
the cure of their “respective flocks, and with it, of 
course, their stipends, manses, and their worldly 
position, from what they believed to be a con- 
scientious regard to truth and righteousness. This 
¢ circumstance suggested to Mr. Harvey the subject 
of the capital picture which Mr. Atkinson has 


engraved. The composition of this work is in the | 


artist's usually poetical manner ; we do not think 
he could paint a picture, where the subject admits of 
such treatment, without ‘some touch of pathos or 
beautiful sentiment, and this contains many. The 
right side of the work shows the porch of the manse, 
which the minister is leaving, with his aged mother 
leaning on his arm ; hischildren are behind them, 
each carrying some cherished object of home 
attachment: the wife, whose face is “‘ fair as an 
angel's,” locks the door after the voluntary exiles. 
The foreground of the picture is filled with groups 
of the parish inhabitants—of all ranks and ages, 
from the laird to the peasant—who have congre- 
gated to take a final farewell of their spiritual 
adviser and his family. Among these groups will 
be found several very charming figures sketched 
with much natural truth, and with the tical 
feeling to which we have adverted. In the distance 
is the deserted Kirk, and on the road running past 
the churchyard is a waggon laden with the house- 
hold goods and chattels of the retiring minister. 
A pretty and effective bit of poetical sentiment is 
derived from the time of day in which the depar- 
ture occurs ; it is evening, as if signifying that the 
day of the good man’s usefulness was drawing to a 
close : but, indeed, the entire picture is full of 
subject that must rivet the attention of the spec. 
tator, and fill him with mingled thoughts of 
pleasure and sadness. 


WANDERINGS OF AN ANTIQUARY; CHIEFLY 
UPON THE TRacEs OF THE ROMANS IN 
Burtaix. By ‘t. Wuiont, M.A., F.S.A 
Published by Nicnotis & Sox, London. 


The claims of antiquarian investigation on 

he ¢ th 
historic student are now fully allowed, and the 
utility of that branch of study vindicated from the 
contumely with which it was once assailed, by the 


earnest research and sound common sense of a few | 
enlightened men. The mere twaddling callester 


of old china and knick-knacks, the pseudo-anti 
= of the last century, exists but lee an 
novels; or if he does exist, his claim to be enrolled 
among the lists of the worthy would be questioned 
Mr. Wright's wanderin may be accepted as a 
feed itinerary of a modern student, who goes to 
is investigations at distant spots, versed in their 
history real or fabul us, and armed with learnin 
and experience, to examine how far their existing 
remains are in accordance with that which is written 
of their past grandeur, and to resuscitate 
dong forgotten. This volume contains 
ag reading, in « familiar strain, concerning 
olla ume before us,” the volume being 
aie » give in @ popular form a few archwo. 
ae _ s relating to this country, and thus to 
- ra love of national antiquities, amon those 
rho are less likely to be attracted by dry disserta- 
~~ Ba Roman iron district of the forest of 
— cir cities on the Welch border, Ancient 
ee the Kentish and Sussex coast, Good- 
» Aldborough, Stonehenge and Old'Sarum, 


—_—_—— 


ntly descanted on and illustrated by 
eee wosteu, and the volume is altogether 
calculated for the drawing-room aie. ‘ = 
readers are already familiar with Mr Wrights 
style in the series of papers we have published on 
the “‘ Domestic Manners of the English, and the 
same agreeable way of imparting information 


characterises his ‘‘ wanderings.” 


Fort: Winp acarnst Trpz. En- 

ae by J. T. Wittmore, A.R.A., from 

the Picture by C. SranF:ELD, R.A. Pub- 
lished by the Ant-Un1on of London. 


is print is now being issued to the subscribers 
wrthe Art-Union of Leadon of the current year. 
We well remember the favourable impression 
which the original picture made on our minds, 
when it was exhibited at the Royal Academy three 
or four years since : it is one of the most successful 
works of Mr. Stanfield, so vigorous, fresh, and 
truthful. When looking at it, one almost feels the 
breezes which blow around old Tilbury Fort, and 
stir the river into long waves that sparkle under 
the sunbeams: it is a most masterly production, 
and has lost none of its excellent qualities in the 
hands of Mr. Willmore, who has most ably en- 
graved it. The Art-Union of London has issued 
none but figure-subjects for some time past; we 
| think it does wisely now and then in “changing the 
| venue,”’ as lawyers ny tay a better subject than 
| this could not have n chosen, nor one more 
likely to add to the subscription-list. 





| A DicTionaARY oF TERMS IN ART. Edited and 
Illustrated by F. W. Farrnott, F.S.A., with 
Three Hundred Engravings on Wood. Parts 
| J. II. and III. Published by Virtvz, Hatt, 
& Virtve, London. 


The nucleus, so to speak, of this Dictionary ap- 
| peared not very long since in the Art-Journal ; 
| circumstances, however, over which we had no 
| control, compelled us then to scatter it over a 
| much wider range of our monthly parts than we 
had originally intended, as well as to restrict it to 
a far narrower catalogue of words and subjects 
than such a work should have, to make it com- 
me | useful. Under these circumstances it has 

een thought desirable to republish it as a distinct 
book, making such additions to the original list of 
words (in fact, doubling in quantity the original 
matter) as Art, in all its various ramifications, may 
supply, so as to make it of practical utility for 
reference to the student and amateur, by whom 
such a work, we know, has long been wanted; 
this will adequately meet their requirements. For 
instance, the words ‘‘ Armour,” “ Art,” and 
“Costume,” in the number already published, 
take almost the form of essays; the last word 
gives a list of an entire series of books on the 
costumes of all nations, ancient and modern, 
thereby supplying much valuable information 
to the artist. It is of a most convenient size, 
is very carefully printed, and is announced to 
be completed in twelve parts. The name of Mr, 
Fairholt is extensively known and largely respected; 
it will be accepted as a guarantee for the care and 
accuracy of the compilation. 





Return FrroM DeEr-STaLkInc. Engraved b 
H. T. Ryat, after the picture by Sir of 
LANDSEER, R.A. Published by the Art- 
Union of Glasgow. 


Often as we have found occasion to notice the 
| Spirited exertions of the Committee of the Art- 
Union of Glasgow to promote the objects of this 
| Society, these exertions have never been more 
strikingly displayed than in the engraving before 
us, which is to be issued to the subscribers of the 
current year. The subject is not altogether un- 
familiar to the public, from a comparatively small 
print which appeared a few years since, but it 
comes out with remarkable effect in Mr. Ryall’s 
large and fine engraving, which may most worthily 
take its place beside the best that have been 
 ~ pena from the works of Sir Edwin Landseer. 
Ve can only say that the subscribers will have a 
marvellously cheap guinca’s worth who only have 
one of these prints coming <> their share: it ought 
to, and doubtless will, gain a vast accession to the 
ae pen rs 
nue on the subject of this society, we 

mention that the committee have aldol On 
exhibiting in London, during the present month 
the pictures already selected as prizes for the 
present year. Up to this time about 3000/, worth 
save been purchased, and it is intended to add 
considerably to these when our London exhibitions 
open. The Glasgow Art-Union carry on their 


proceedings both wise] ry 
success they meet wich” and well, meriting all the 
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MopErRN HvsBANDRY: A PRACTICAL AND 
ScIENTIFIC TREATISE oN AGRICULTY 
ILLUSTRATING THE MOST APPROVED po 
TICES IN DRatninG, Cutttya: 
MANURING LAND; Breeprne, 
AND FATTENING Stock. By G. H. 
a C.E. be 3 Illustrations 

. DUNCAN, an ARRISON Wer 
lished by N. Cooxz, London. 7 


We confess frankly that we should be better 
judges of the pictorial beauty of a farm than of 
the care and management of the farm itself, but 

different 





the a = br A — hold ve 

positions from what they did some years’ 

the farmer was considered a “c] pole,” and = 
farm was —— and dressed without any appeal 
to, or even knowledge of, the great Be of 
chemistry which now regulate all the operations 
of the farmer—who, nowadays, must be a well. 
informed and well-educated man ; and though we 
should be sorry to see him remunerated according 
to the old war prices, we hope the “ tide ison the 
turn”’ for his advantage. Mr. Andrews’ book is 
full of that modern information which is especially 
useful to the farmer, and we ourselves became so 
thoroughly absorbed by its pages, that we read on 
and on as if we had a much stronger stake in the 
agricultural prosperity of the island than is con- 
ferred by the possession of a few pale geraniums 
and two China hedgehogs with yellow crocus 
spines. We can conceive no more valuable volume 
in a country house. It is lavishly and accurately 
illustrated by excellent engravings, 





Porms By JoHN Francis Water, LL.D, 
Published by J. McGiasHan, Dublin; W, 
S. Orr, London. 
The poetic population of Dublin are very proud of 
Doctor Waller. He is their own, born among 
them, and, what is rare, living among them, 
He is an accomplished scholar, and has for some 
years been to the “ Dublin University Magazine” 
what ‘‘ Delta’’ was to ‘‘ Blackwood.” Many of the 
lyrics in this charming little volume breathe the 
very soul of poetry—pure, tender, yet impassioned. 
Many convey suggestions which the painter could 
render effective; for instance, ‘‘ The Spinning- 
wheel Song,” which is as playful and graceful as 
it is pictorial. 


Tue Lives or THe Britisu Ports. Published 
by N. Cooxz, London. 

Mr. William Hazlit has in these volumes under- 
taken to complete Jounson’s Lives or THe 
British Ports. Mr. William Hazlit tells us 
that, while omitting no portion of Dr. Johnson’s 
labours, he has, in the preparation of new matter, 
done little more than arrange, as lucidly and 
efficiently as he could, the chief incidents of each 
person’s life and literary progress; with such 
cursory notices of the nature and character of his 
principal productions as the space at his disposal 
permitted. Only the first of the four volumes is 
published, but it promises to be a valuable 
addition to our libraries. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ANCIENT ART. Selected 
from objects discovered at Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum, By the Rev. E. Troxore, F.S.A. 
Published by G. Bex, London. 


A volume of little pretension, but carefully executed 
in all points ; it contains forty-five sheets of plates, 
classified in subject, each plate exhibiting numerous 
well-selected examples of the ancient treasures 
exhumed from the long buried cities. The engrav- 
ings are little else than outlines, but they answer 
every purpose of shading, form, and oman 
The descriptions are concise, yet sufficiently 
explanatory. Many of the subjects introduced are 
from original sketches made by the author, others 
are from previously published works, such “7 : e 
Museo Borbonico, &c. ; the cost of which exc -» es 
them from the libraries of all but the wealthy 
Mr. Trollope’s condensed and well-arran , 
volume may be used as an efficient substitute ‘or 
the larger and more expensive books. 





Tur Aprie Brossom. Executed on Stone by 
J. CovenTRY, from a Drawing by W. Hunt. 
Published by E. Gampart & Co., London. : 

Save and except for the pleasure of possessing 

work which a one else has, we should ag 

care to buy an original drawing or picture, W 

we can purchase such prints as this at a com woo! 

tively trifling cost. It is another of the very ii nm 
fac-similes of drawings printed in chromo- <3 
graphy by Messrs. Hanhart; the compositio Me 
sprig of apple-blossom and a bird’s nest, 1s pte : 

Hest’s well-appreciated style; the print so oo 

resembles the original in colour texture, 

handling, as to deceive the practised eye. 
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Complete in One Volume, price $3, cunt, 


THE ILLUSTRATED. CATALOGUE 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION IN DUBLIN; 


A SERIES OF WOOD ENGRAVINGS 


OF THE BEST AND MOST PROMINENT SPECIMENS OF ART-MANUFACTURE INCLUDED IN THIS NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


This ILLusTRaTeD Comsat a ee oe eee Sen n® [ocetl, saxtleny to the movement behalf reland 
sanctioned by their authority and assisted to cirealate tw the ‘building —ia published in Anomnt, tdi edo «pi ta yet atha gee em 
cireumstances, would be impossible. 





Vetfirm wil he above, One Volume, price $6, Cloth Gilt, . 


THE ART-JOURNAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION OF 1851; 


CONTAINING UPWARDS OF FOURTEEN HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, AND A FRONTISPIECE ON STEEL. 


This Volume will be soon out oF PRint ; ét cannot be reprinted ; and is no of its in value when classed ‘ 
those by whom it is required will therefore do well to obtain copies early. there a largely augmenting among scarce works 


™ 


WORKS BY THE REV. JOHN: “CUMMING, D.D., 
OF THE SCOTCH NATIONAL CHURCH, 
CROWN COURT, RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


APOCALYPTIC SKE TCHES; 


Orn, LECTURES ON THE BOOK OF REVELATION. 


Delivered in Exeter Hall, and Crown Court Church. 
New Editions, revised and corrected by the Author, with Index, &e. Twelfth Thousand, in Two Vols., price $1 50c, each, cloth gilt, 


These Lectures were n in Exeter Hall, during the period occupied in the enlargement of the Church of which the Lecturer is the Minister. 
then afraid that the Auli ootehs be led into rash and questionable theories in iy The anprosed confessedly beset with difficulties 
and the exercise of caution and prayerful study, all has ended more than satisfactoril tedly large 
denomination at all, who ovustowll the spacious hall in which they were deli and the 
and very striking impressions made on unconverted minds, by the means of the solemn truths 

Numerous requests were made for their publication. A short-hand writer was therefore 
the Author has now corrected ; and trusts that the work will be found # substantial summary of 
and all his labours, may redound to the glory of God, and to the good of souls. 

“ The fervent piety, cabdued and reverent reassuing, eamstel thought and expansive Carly, which prompt, guide, control, silk ily ths taste, italiana labia ist 
is, indeed, a privilege to hear.” —Morning 4 


LECTURES ON THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA MINOR. 


FORMING A THIRD SERIES OF “APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES.” 


IuLusrratep sy Woop REE A ANE A RIT Apostolic Churches, ee ee 50e. cloth gilt. 
atte a striking and tng te ond, at the geottiel h, Oe peat, coin Log em The volume, as a whole, exhibits » 


fine speci 


These Leckares ane reach, fe, owing pina, a logue, nietng et vas nies head dear ie pp on te platara *— Weekly Chronicle, 


PROPHETIC STUDIES: 


Or, LECTURES ON THE BOOK OF DANIEL. 
Sixth Thousand. Uniform with the above, in one handsome Volume, price $1 50c. cloth gilt. 


THE CELEBRATED PROTESTANT DISCUSSION. 


Between the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., and, DANIEL FRENCH, ‘Eeq., Barrister-at-Law, held at Hammersmith, in 1839. 
Cheap Edition. ~ Tenth ‘Thousand, in one Volume, containing 688 pages, ‘price $1 50e. eloth lettered. 


** Ne clergyman’s library can be complete without It.” — Bell's Mena ts ertat po Agen fap apa, 











‘VIRTUE AND CO. LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
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opportunity of allowing’ that diminution of ‘price “pi 1 
out their Warehouses. Pee ie 
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WIDOWS’ AND: FAMILY “MOURNING 
is ‘always’ kept made ‘up in every variety ‘ready for immedis Pils i 
communicating from town or country, stating the relative ed, wil : 
attendance of efficient persons with every requisite and with all possible’ ispaich, 


F ore Sa - A. ee 4 
MANTLES, CLOAKS, &. 
eee we 


are displayed in an elegant Saloon, where 


on 
Moitrning and for every other déscription of. Dees} may be inspected. To this 


en 


. SEKS, MILLINERY, EMBROIDERY, MOURNING' JEWELLERY, ‘ae, i EVERY NOVELTY! J , 
D. NICHOLSON & CO., 246 & 248, REGENT STREET, Ix 
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ETIQUETTE OF MOURNING?! (*% ~~" | 

As Ladies frequently find, some difficulty in deciding upon. the most . proper attire. to be adopted in the various grades of Mourning, he ol hay 
the Argyll General Mourning Warehouse have published the above Book, compiled and arranged: for the:present day, giving im detail every arti 
upom the death of a friend, a relative, or a member of the Royal Family, and which may be had gratis and post fred'by ’ m as abor>. 
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THE CHE KIANG 
Php Proprietors of the “oe General Mourning Warehouses respectfully invite the attention of Ladies and the 


pecaliat richness and durability. The lawa"of éclusior, ‘do’ remarkablé’ iii’ the Chiles Empire, a 


res ox 


Firstly, the rich : ie CEE KIANG spot . 
ingly diaplaged in he mode of monsters ng ch Bert blackabo, of he dye, thh, puity pf jwhich town the quali 00 

worn at the present lige; snd third] Pr ny aoe being so united as not in ‘any way to cut. each other, a. fault fo « remarked in the ; 
damaged by pressure. These qualitia (ie 2 Ssemes a richness and elasticity of touch which prevents it from becoming ushed in wear, of 
desire to add, that they have negociated to 0 are confident will of themselves” bé ‘stifficient to ensure its speedy and extensive 
# wil be only from or through them that it canst prompet be ease article imported into England. for a period “not less than two years; 


46 & 248, REGENT STREET. 








SRAPEPLY ann BYANS, PAINTERS, WHITSPRIARS, 














